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CHAPTER I. 

BELLA GIIANT. 

Yea I hopo at highest and all her fruit 

And Time at fullest and all his dower, 
I had given you surely — and life to boot ! 

Yea ! I know this well— were you once sealed mine, 

Mine in the blood's heat — mine in the breath, 

******* 

Not time that sayeth or gainsayeth, 
Nor all strong things had severed us then ! *' 

;HE marriage of the Marquis of 
Ennisford with the Lady Frances 
Clavering, second daughter of the Duke 
of Sandowne, was solemnised by special 
license this morning at St. Peter's Church, 
Eaton Square. The bride wore a bodice 
and train of superb white satin duchesses 

VOL. I. B 
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over a petticoat, exquisitely embroidered 
in silver fleur de lys, and edged with 
coquilles of finest Alenijon. A veil of 
the same magnificent lace and a chaplet 
of natural orange blossoms were fastened 
by three diamond stars, and a spray 
of diamonds held a bunch of orange 
blossoms at her throat. The six brides- 
maids were dressed alike in primrose 
satin Louis Quinze bodices and terra cotta 
velvet skirts, and their Gainsborough hats 
were tastefully arranged with tufts of 
primroses and feather pompons. 

" The wedding breakfast was given at the 
ducal mansion in Belgrave Square, covers 
being laid for sixty. At two o'clock Lord 
and Lady Ennisford started for Highclifie 
Towers, Hampshire, where they will pass 
the honeymoon. The bridal gifts were 
splendid and numerous, and included an 
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Indian shawl from Her Majesty the Queen." 
— Vide ** Court Journal." 

" So Ennisford is really married ! I 
never believed it would have come off," 
little Mrs. Walsingham says, with a decided 
soupqon of regret in her liquid voice. She 
is one of a small knot of idlers — one 
bright June morning in the Eow. "To 
think that the most fickle of butterflies 
and the biggest flirt in town should be 
transmogrified into that dullest and most 
uninteresting of bores, a husband I What 
do you think of marriage. Lord 
Aylmer?" 

"What do / think of marriage?" he 
growls — he is a cynical man, and he hates 
his wife — "I take it as those that deny 
purgatory — 

" ' It locally contains no heaven or hell 
There's no third place ia it I' 

Ennisford has put the halter round his own 

b2 
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neck, however, so hell have to grin and 
bear it." 

" Lady Frances — ^I beg her pardon, Lady 
Ennisford — looked almost pretty in her 
bridal paraphernalia," puts in Mrs. Temple, 
who, being a delicious blonde, can afford 
to be charitable when she hkes. 

" If she had not cried ! I wonder why 
she cried?" Mrs. Walsingham murmurs, 
reflectively, her dainty head crowned with 
a wealth of venetian-hued tresses, drooping 
a little to one side, and her cerise-lined sun- 
shade touching her pretty sentimental face 
with the tint of a sea-shell. " She must 
have married for love, you know. She 
did not want money or position ; besides, 
Ennisford is so awfully — awfully nice ! 
especially when he likes to be so," and she 
sighs, evidently a regretful sigh, for the 
days that are no more, when " Ennisford " 
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was used to whisper soft nothings in her 
ear on the box seat of his drag, down to 
Hurlingham or to a Eichmond or Green- 
wich dinner. 

He has plenty to answer for in the way of 
damage to what we are pleased, in this nine- 
teenth century, to dignify by the name of 
" hearts," but which may be classed as hol- 
low muscles or sieves. 

"A pity, then, that you women have 
done your best to spoil his niceness,'' Lord 
Aylmer observes, grimly. "Ennisford is 
not a bad sort with men, but the devil with 
women ! Euined — just ruined — because you 
have all chosen to run a neck-to-neck race 
for him. An excellent joke, however, that 
Lady Frances, not a beauty, and an outsider, 
has won easily in a canter ! " 

" Hateful man ! " the two ladies whisper 
simultaneously, as if the devil were be- 
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tweeii them ; and, turning their prune 
Directoire coat tails and puffed paniers 
towards him, they commence an ani- 
mated discussion on the respective merits 
of bouillons and kiltings, until Lord Aylmer's 
accents attract their attention once more. 

"It's not much of happiness Ennisford 
will give that poor girl," he mutters, half in 
soliloquy. "He comes of a flighty stock. 
Bramber is a pompous old fool, too dull to 
be a mauvais sujet, but his ancestors in the 
female line beat E^camier hollow. They 
were a pack of fast jades ! It's not in Ennis- 
ford's blood to be steady, and he's got the 
bit between his teeth, and is sure to go slap 
bang through everything to the old gentle- 
man. Little Lady Frances deserves a good 
husband. I haven't much opinion of women 
— bad's the best of them ! — but the child 
has less nonsense about her than the gene- 
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rality of her sex, and is a credit to any 
man's taste." 

" Ennisford's wife ought to be A 1 in 
beauty. Nobody but you, Lord Aylmer, 
with your outri notions, would ever look at 
Lady Frances, or think her half good enough 
for the prize she has picked up in the lottery 
of Ufe," Mrs. Walsingham cries, effusively, 
envying Lady Frances with all her soul. 

"And the world is full of knaves and 
fools to tell Ennisford so — if not now, some 
time," Lord Aylmer snaps, viciously. "How 
plain I see that time : discord, misery, flirta- 
tion — even worse on his side; jealousy 
on hers ; a house divided against itself, the 
Divorce Court, and two lives spoiled ! I own 
Ennisford au bout des angles^ and I know he 
has every possibility in him but the one to 
make his wife happy ; he is as unstable as 
water." 
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" He worships beauty more than any one 
I know," Mrs. Walsingham says, with a con- 
scious blush. " A plain woman will never 
satisfy his eye or his heart, poor fellow." 

" Poor fellow, indeed ! You should re- 
serve your pity for the plain woman and not 
for the man, who goes in for lust of the eye, 
Mrs. Walsingham ; and it strikes me that 
the professional beauties did not satisfy him 
either," Lord Aylmer adds, maliciously, with 
a meaning look. 

"He might just as well have married 
Bella Grant as Lady Frances. They are 
matched in plainness," Mrs. Temple says, 
suavely. " All the world knows that Bella 
is devoted to him, and he (mght to have 
married her! He has treated her shame- 
fully ! He made as much love to her as 
he wished, with the ridiculous excuse of 
being her cousin. She looked like a ghost 
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at the church this morning, and when 
Ennisford kissed his bride, Bella shut down 
her lids with a snap and compressed her 
lips, and such an expression swept over 
her face! — ugh! it makes me shiver to 
thmk of it ! " 

" ' Heaven has no rage like lore to hatred turned, 
And Hell no fury like a woman scorned/ " 

Lord Aylmer quotes, with a cynical smile. 
" I'll lay a wager that Miss Grant not only 
looke I like a ghost, but felt like a demon 
when the Gordian knot was tied." 

"Sir James Hannen can untie it, you 
know, and while * there's hfe, there's 
hope,'" little Mrs. Walsingham observes, 
as softly and sweetly as if she were pro- 
phesying some good thing. 

" And Sir James Hannen probably — it*///," 
Lord Aylmer adds, unctuously. 

It is quite true what they say about 
Bella Grant. 
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Bella Grant had looked like a ghost 
and felt like a demon at the church, had 
stood hke a stone in her capacity of brides- 
maid, and committed murder in her soul 
all the while. In bitter regret and hope- 
lessness she had mentally apostrophised 
the man who had deserted her : 

" I wish you were dead, my dear ; 

I would give you, had I to give, 
Some death too bitter to fear 

It is better to die than live ; 
I wish you were stricken of thunder. 

And burnt with a bright flame through, 
Consumed and cloven in sunder — 

I dead at your feet, like you ! " 

And at the time while the trio in the Eow 
discuss the ceremony at St. Peter's, Bella, 
escaping from the trial of the marriage 
*' baked meats," has passed rapidly and 
breathlessly up the grand staircase of the 
ducal residence, and, reaching her own 
room, has bolted the door. 

At last! she is alone — alone, with no 
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prying eyes to mark her supreme folly — 
to mock at her bitter, bitter anguish ! 
Flinging off impatiently all the hateful 
bridal paraphernaha that seems to scorch 
and brand her flesh, she sends the prim- 
rose satin and terra-cotta velvet flying 
to the other end of the chamber, and the 
dainty Gainsborough, with its tufts and 
pompons, follows suit. 

Vanitas vanitatum I 

Sackcloth and ashes are the garments 
she should wear, poor, wretched, passion- 
ate, erring, and wronged creature ; a victim 
of woman's faith and of man's falsity. 

She rushes to a chair beside her bed 
and, burying her face in her pillow, half 
smothers back the sobs — the hard, 
dry, harrowing sobs that break with 
a rapidity of passion that cannot be 
restrained. 
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At last they sink lower and lower, until 
they grow like a deep, low wail, piercing 
and wretched enough to be the weird cry 
of one of Dante's lost souls. Yet — 

" Is it worth a tear, is it worth an hour, 

To think of things that are well outworn? 
Of fruitless husk and fugitive flower, 
The dream foregone, and the deed f oreborne ? " 

In the midst of her sobs Bella rises 
suddenly, and going to a small ivory box 
that stands on an ancient marqueterie 
bureau, she unlocks it with a little kev 
that is attached to her watch chain, and 
takes out a picture. 

A faded picture, with the colours all 
faint and feeble with the rough brush of 
old Time's hand. It is the photograph, 
apparently, of a very young man, for the 
maiden moustache consists only of a scrap 
of fluffy down. The blue eyes look out 
wonderfully frank and guileless, and the 
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tints are all pink and white, like a doll's 
or a baby's. 

It is the photograph, in fact, of George, 
Lord Ennisford, taken some years back, 
and Bella, laying it on the piUow, fond, 
foolish woman as she is, gazes at it, presses 
her dark cheek to it, snatches it up and 
kisses it with a fierce pain and hard 
pleasure, and then, with big, burning, 
tearless eyes, addresses it : 

" Gone ! — ^gone for ever ! Oh, can it be, 
Ennisford, that you have really cast me 
aside ! — that I am nothing to you now — 
nothing ! How can I Uve without you for 
ever — ever — without you ! I cannot, I 
can — not^ I will not ! Oh, Ennisford ! 
Ennisford! whom I loved for years — 
whom I shall love till I die ! — ^Ennisford ! " 

The name dies out in a whisper from her 
white, shaking lips, and her figure sways 
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like a leaf in the storm. Then, like a mad 
woman, she hurls down the picture of her 
faithless lover and stamps on it till every 
vestige of likeness to him is destroyed. 

After this she sinks down on the floor 
and stares with blank, vacant eyes at her 
handiwork. 

Her surroundings are bizarre enough for 
a woman who, if not a born aristocrat, 
is yet aUied to the best blood of England. 
The room has a cold, chilly aspect, and it 
is furnished with that rigid simplicity that 
one would expect in the cell of an en- 
thusiastic devotee in her noviciate. 

The walls are of a pale, ashen hue, un- 
reheved by mirror or adornment. The 
curtains match them. A huge crucifix, 
a work of Veronese art, hangs at the head 
of the bed. The toilet table is totally 
devoid of those absurd yet refined super- 
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fluities that the feminine mind delighteth 
in as a rule, and just a slip of carpet lies 
on the polished floor; but there are pon- 
derous volumes in sombre, severe bind- 
ings, that contain deep, learned thoughts 
and words, and a large basket heaped 
over with coarse garments — such as 
Charity deals out to the poor — occupies 
a prominent position by the window. 

It is evidently a working as well as a 
sleeping room ; for Bella, in spite of her 
backsliding, is of a thoroughly practical 
nature, which is curiously at variance with 
the gusts of passion and pathos that sweep 
over her frame and find voice in low, bitter 
sobs. 

After a while she rises from her lowly 
position, picks up the irretrievably injured 
photograph, and lifts up a white face, 
passing a trembling hand over it, as if to 
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try and smooth out the anguish from her 
features. 

She has the figure of a girl — tall, with 
a certain lithesome and willowy grace about 
it ; but she has the face of a woman who 
has seen quite thirty summers. At this 
moment she looks as if she had lived many 
more, for hers is one of those mobile faces 
that passion makes quite old before its 
time, and even a feeling of pity and sym- 
pathy for her cannot make her face a 
pleasant one to look upon. 

As its grief merges into an aspect of hard, 
stony coldness, the habitual expression 
begins to creep out on the features. No 
one feature is positively bad or ugly ; there 
is even a suggestion of rugged beauty in 
the outline, but the tout ensemble is far from 
alluring. The lips are too thin and severe, 
the eyes too close together under a pair of 
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too darkly-defined brows ; and though the 
eyes themselves are brilliant, they are fitful 
and can be furtive. At will thev are 
capable of a strong, steady, scrutinising gaze, 
which cannot fail to render uncomfortable 
the individual on whom it is fixed ; but the 
moment the gaze is detected, the grey eyes 
lift and glance ojfF with an expression that 
is equally doubtful and aggravating. 

Yet Bella Grant's face is one that might 
have been almost good-looking, if a for- 
tunate life and glad spirit shone through it. 
Disappointment, chagrin, sin, love, hatred, 
a desire for revenge, make it look as it does 
now — a face of which one might be afraid. 

Whilst the photograph had lain on the 

pillow with her cheek pressed to it — the 

photograph of a man whom she loves with 

a wild, unreasoning, idolatrous, selfish 

passion — she had registered an oath. 
VOL. I. 
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Lord Ennisford — flirt and butterfly — ^has 
played fast and loose with scores of women 
in town. Some regret his love ; some have 
even in a few hours resigned themselves to 
the inevitable ; but Bella Grant is not of 
the common herd: she can love, and she 
can hate — with her grey gleaming eyes, her 
white passion-tossed features, her tumul- 
tuous implacable spirit, her iron will ; she 
regrets, but she does not dream of growing 
resigned. 

Lord Ennisford has laid a burthen on 
her which she cannot bear. She has but 
one animus left in life — but one object to 
which her heart and soul and brain shall 
be devoted ; and, as brain preponderates 
over heart and soul, there is not much 
chance that any sentiment or pity will sue 
for clemency at her hands towards the 
objects of her revenge. 
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She has sworn to separate the man she 
loves, and who has loved her, after the 
fashion of some men's love, in these years 
gone by, from the wife he has taken. 

To her the words, "Those whom God 
hath joined together let no man put 
asunder," are but idle prattle — a mere 
formula of the Church — a creed which her 
blind unbelief makes her mock at and 
fling aside like the voice of the wind. 

Honour and loyalty are dead letters to 
such women as Bella Grant. Strong and 
practical of nature, animal in instinct and 
passion, savage and cruel in their greed of 
love, it is not likely that women possessing 
such quaUfications can wage war and be 
beaten. 

Cunning, craftiness, deceit and falsity 

ranged against truth, innocence, purity and 

simple-mindedness form a very uneven 

2 
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contest, my readers ; and in spite of the 
pleasant doctrine that goodness rears its 
crest over badness, I believe that human 
creatures of the Bella Grant type have 
often a better turn of it in this world than 
their purer sisterhood. Miss Grant had 
not left Lord Ennisford in ignorance of 
her wounded and desperate passion ; 
she was not of the nature of a violet, 
or likely to let " concealment like a 
worm, etc." 

" So you are going to be married I " she 
said to him, suddenly, one day. 

He looked at her. To say that he 
quailed would be the truth. There is 
more moral cowardice in men than in 
women, as a rule. 

She stood like an image in marble, 
immovable, a trifle gaunt, her tall figure 
pulled well up to its fullest height, her 
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features rigid and white as a sheet, and 
only her strange eyes burning with quite a 
wild, hungry, ferocious look as they rested 
keenly on the blond, rather effeminate face 
of her fickle, faithless lover. 

For he had been her lover ; he had 
beguiled her by those sweet words that 
are as sweet now as when Adam had 
whispered them to his Eve in Paradise ; he 
had beguiled her by those soft treacherous 
kisses in which the cruel beak of the 
vulture is hid beneath the tender touch of 
the dove, until the woman, naturally 
good, and to other men cold as ice, hard 
as stone, fell down from her pedestal of 
pride, and learnt to find all she knew of 
happiness in the caresses that had . been 
showered lavishly, then dealt out sparingly 
to her : a strange and fitful happiness, 
with nothing satisfactory even at its 
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best, and leaving nothing behind it after 
all but 

" Weed from the water, grass from the grave, 
A broken blossom, a ruined rhyme." 

Why Lord Ennisford had done as he had 
done it was difficult to tell. The man 
worshipped beauty, and this woman had 
neither beauty nor glamour to entice him. 
Her only attraction lay in her intense 
contrast to the other women of the London 
world with whom his flirtations were as 
numerous as stars in a southern sky. With 
her grey, ghouKsh eyes, her abrupt, wild 
manner, her bizarre words and ways, and 
the very vehemence and intensity of her 
passion that repelled even while it attracted, 
his erratic fancy had been caught and en- 
chained for a while. Once free again after 
this, what breath can fill and reinspire a 

dead love? 

" And you have kept it from me — from 
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me I " Bella Grant went on, in a quiet, hushed 
voice that yet teemed with a keen, concen- 
trated scorn than cut like whipcord, and 
from which the man, culpable as he was, 
shrank back uncomfortably. For Lord 
Ennisford was thoroughly epicurean in his 
liking for pleasantness, and a mental tussle 
disturbed his equanimity. 

" I did not like to tell you, Bella ! I was 
afraid the news might pain you," he answered 
with mistaken mildness ; for, however much 
he had wronged her, she was not of the sort 
to hoist up the white flag before. " I feel 
so much for you ! My affection has not 
changed a bit. No one can fill your place 
— I swear it ! But marriage between cousins 
is not a good thing, Bella. I must marry ; 
the dad wants me to settle down and sow 
my wild oats, he says ; and I am sick of 
loafing about town." 



\ 
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*' Couldn't I have made a home for you, 
George ? ^ and she flung herself down on the 
floor and wreathed her arms round his 
knees, while her fierce hungry eyes, with 
something feline about them, devoured his 
good-looking face. " Couldn't I have made 
a home for you ? Greorge ! George ! who 
will love you as I do? Who will hunger 
and thirst for your every word and 
look Uke me ? I would bear anything for 
your sake, shame, humiliation, poverty — 
even death — //*, so long as I live, no other 
woman has a right to cling to you like this ! " 
and springing up, she threw herself on his 
breast, pallid, quivering from head to foot, 
storm beaten. " George ! George ! for God's 
sake don't give me up ! " she cried. But he 
summoned up courage and put her gently 
aside. 

" No, Bella ! My word is pledged and 1 
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shall marry Frances — ^But my home shall bo 
yours whenever you like ! " he added rather 
feebly, for even while he spoke the words 
he felt that it was shameful to the girl he 
married to let this woman, hard and reck- 
less, through his fault, breathe the same air : 
yet his hands were tied, things had been 
said and written^ and he knew he was in the 
power of an unscrupulous spirit. 

Something of these thoughts, perhaps, 
made themselves legible in his troubled eyes 
to her keen gaze. 

"Is that quite true, George — quite true? 
Will your home be open to me ? Shall I — 
the poor, discarded creature, whom it has 
been your sovereign will to toy with and 
fling aside — be allowed to go near the hem 
of my Lady Ennisford's garment ? " she asked, 
with an ill-concealed sneer. 

Once more he felt the hot, indignant 
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blood rush to his face as he listened and 
saw. But there was no help for it ; as 
men sow, so must they reap. And with a 
feeling of positive aversion towards her he 
answered, 

" Of course ! I can never have anything 
I would not share with you, Bella ! " 

"Even your wife — even your — tcife? 
George ! I hate her ! I loathe her ! I would 
kill her if I could, and then kill myself! 
0, George ! have you grown utterly hard and 
cold and strange ! — have you no mercy, no 
pity, no right, no compunction ! Can you 
stand there like a stock or a stone and 
trample on my heart like this ! Don't you 
know^ George, that you are mine — my very 
own, my husband in the eyes of God, if not 
in the eyes of men ! Do you forget the 
kisses, the specious words that have fallen 
from your lips, the oaths on your bended 
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knees, that if I loved you — ^loved you madly, 
utterly, with that absorbing love that a 
woman gives but once in her life, the love 
that is the very essence of herself, that is 
her life, her all — that you would never 
forsake me, never leave me ! You are a 
man, I but a woman ; you are the stronger, 
I the weaker vessel ! It is yoii who should 
have saved me from myself. It is you who 
should have placed a dam against the sluice- 
gates of a love that has wrecked me and 
left me what I am ! I cannot be so wholly 
unattractive, so wholly unworthy, since for 
a time, at any rate, I found favour in your 
sight. Oh George I for Heaven's sake tell me I 
did you nevei' really love me ? Has it been 
all — all — untrue, a hideous delusion, a 
chimera of my own brain, a device of the 
devil to lull me in a slumber of paradise 
only to awake to a full sense of his tortures ? 
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Oh, if I could die ! if I could die ! I should 
rejoice at death, for I have nothing to live 
for now — nothing ; but I cannot die while 
she lives who has dared to come between 
my heaven and me ! I could curse her ! 

Lord Ennisford winced involuntarily as 
the last three words fell in a sort of 
hiss from the woman's lips. Curses were 
hard words indeed to come near his soft, 
tender little girl, whose love was shy and 
pure as the light of a star. But he lacked 
courage to remonstrate. 

."Why not kill me, Bella! that would 
settle matters comfortably at once ! " he 
said, in a forced, jesting tone. 

" Kill you — you ? I wish I could ! I 
wish with all my soul you were dead! 

George! do you know — " her voice 

fell, then she suddenly went on in a 
strange, quiet way that made his flesh 
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creep — it sounded so wicked, so weird, 

while a cold, steely look stole into her 

eyes — " I believe I could be happy, quite 

happy and at peace once more — if I could 

shut the coffin lid down on your face — 

your handsome, false face, George ! — on 

those eyes and lips that have lied so foully, 

even while their looks and kisses brought a 

frenzy of joy that, like poison berries, 

allured but to destroy ! Oh, if I could be 

sure ! — sure — that if dead to me, you 

were also dead to her. But in eternity you 

will be mine, George — I will have you ! " 

Lord Ennisford did not look delighted 
or smile at the prospect. In fact he shud- 
dered a little, and, moving to the window, 
threw up the sash wide, for he felt as if he 
was stifling. His feelings for this woman, 
if he had ever had any, were dead, and 
in lieu of them there lived in his breast a 
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sense of impotent wrath and disgust that 
was diflScult to conceal. He had known 
for some time that she was not a dove but 
a serpent, and he swore at himself, and at 
the past with its folly, and felt as well 
a qualm or so about the future. 

She cast a furtive look at his face — the 
beloved face, beloved in her own wild way 
in spite of its falsity ; jealousy, hot 
love, a supreme hatred, all struggled for 
mastery in hers as she gazed. 

Love — mad and absorbing, but hot and 
cruel, and wild, prevailed — pro tempore. 

" George ! George ! for the love of Heaven 
don't look at me like that ! — it kills me ! 
Forgive me ! I will not do anything ! I 
will not hurt her. She may live and be 
— happy ! Only ! only ! — " and once more 
she dropped on the floor, grovelling at his 
feet, and lifted up wild wet eyes, their fire 
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and wrath all quenched m the passion that 
flooded her whole being — "say that you 
will love me a little ! — a little ! — and let 
me see you — sometimes ! '* 

It takes not only a perfect man but a 
strong one to resist a pleading woman, 
when her prayer is for " love," and Lord 
Ennisford was an imperfect man and a 
weak one* 

So he raised up his old love, and while 
her face lay against his breast, he bent and 
kissed her — on her forehead. 

Then he left Bella Grant, rather glad 
that the flag of truce was flying, and with 
the comfortable conviction that by avoiding 
her lips he had preserved his honour and 
loyalty intact. 

Most men, now-a-days, are so addicted 
to spUtting hairs. 



CHAPTER n. 

LADY ENNISFORD. 

'* Soft as the memorj of buried love 
Pure aa the prayer which childhood wafts aboTO 
Was she." 

^EANWHILE the pair who have 
^ caused so much comment and 
anguish are comfortably travelling south- 
ward in the express. " A boy and a girl," 
one would say at first glance, but a second 
glance shows that they are by no means 
children. 

His yellow hair and fair skin make his 
face look younger, but he is twenty-five ; 
her face, so much darker, looks twenty, 
but she is only eighteen. The absolute and 
even startling contrast of the two faces 
prove to outsiders that there is no 
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relationship between them of brother and 
sister. 

Yet nothing in dress or manner, not even 
that nameless self-consciousness that marks 
most newly-wedded people on their honey- 
moon, proclaims these two to be bride and 
bridegroom. But as they are young, 
eYidenily comme ilfaut, and travelling alone 
together, it is natural to conclude they are 
married. The man is so much handsomer 
than the woman that, at this age, when 
" beauty " is so much at a premium ; it 
may be wondered why on earth he fancied 
her, much more married her. 

It is true the man owes you nothing 
when you say that he looks like the Greek 
Apollo — for he bears a splendour of life 
which that straight-nosed young gentleman 
in marble never had. Yet undeniably, 
his is the Greek type of beauty, and the 
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Greek temperament as well, aesthetic, acute, 

subtle, fickle and dangerous. You would 

say this if you saw him and learned him in 

the by-play of life; at present you say 

nothing of the sort, you simply see and 

acknowledge his superb beauty. Above 

the height and bearing a broader girth of 
chest and shoulders, than belong to 

average men, he carries his head like a 
god. Its mass of yellow curls cling close 
to it and grow low down on his temples. 
His eyes are of that electric blue that 
transmit each shade of feeling ; his skin of 
the same quality, white to pallor one 
moment, the next suffused with blood, the 
ebb and flow of which is vividly visible 
beneath its transparent surface. These mark 
at once the powerful passions and mer- 
curial temperament of George, Lord 
Ennisford, a man almost as well known 
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to habitues of London as the "People's 
William." 

His features are bold and keenly cut, 
especially the nose and chin ; the mouth 
is the only feature which fails to minister 
to the perfection of the face : even this 
is not faulty in outline ; indeed, it is 
chiselled and shows a gleam of good white 
teeth — ^but there is something its expression 
lacks, or suggests, you scarcely know which 
— but it is yet an expression that is unsatis- 
factory. The lips are a little wavering and 
they might be taunting, or even cruel on 
provocation ; there lurks on them just a 
vestige of a look of Bella Grant's lips. 

Beside the man nestles a little wren — 
" wren " is the best mode of describing 
her. Art and nature seem to have com- 
bined together to cover her with soft 

browns — and among the professional 
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beauties, with Mrs. Langley's exquisite 
smile. Lady Annerdale's superb stature, 
and Mrs. East's piquante Hibernian face, 
dazzling you, Lady Ennisford would be 
no more noticed then her bird counterpart 
is in a field of stubble. Iler travelling suit 
is brown brocM embroidered in brown 
silk ; her hair, guiltless of aureoline or 
serine, or any of Truefitt's washes, is simply 
brown ; her eyes are brown, and her skin 
is brown. Her face a good many call 
plain, a few call beautiful ; the good 
many wonder that anybody can see any 
beauty in it, the few exclaim because 
people will call it plain. But, in repose, 
plain it is — right down, honestly plain ; 
you miss at once the changeful languorous 
sapphire eyes, the bewitching bewildering 
beauty that is as intoxicating as wine, as 
dangerous as poison, and as much to be 
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avoided as a mad dog — but which you 
have accepted, in company with mankind 
in general, as the beau ideal of your youth 
upwards; you miss the magnificent and 
voluptuous form of a young Athene^ the 
rich vitality and luxuriance of tempera- 
ment that you have connected with the 
Queens of Beauty. Lady Ennisford is slight 
and petite and quiet, and the only chance 
of beauty in her face is in its capacity for 
illumination. Her face is one of those rare 
and pure faces that is a transparency which 
needs the inward light to bring out its 
finest possibiUties. Then the eyes of limpid 
brown kindle and dilate, the full delicate 
lips quiver with sensibility, the brown 
cheeks glow with a flush of damask, and 
under these circumstances — with her soul 
in her face — she is beautiful. 

Perhaps it was in a moment Uke this that 
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Lord Ennisford, "the lady-killer," fell in 
love with her, and that he is picturing her 
now waiting for him as she used to do — 
with the soft shadow of the patriarchal 
trees falling on her soul-illuminated face — 
for suddenly he draws her closer to him. 

" My darling ! " he whispers, and his eyes 
seek hers as he speaks. 

a 

Lady Ennisford is not looking her best 
at this moment, and he remarks this fact 
mentally. Ennisford, the difficile^ who is 
the best connoisseur of beauty in town, 
is in love with his wife, but he could never 
be so much in love with any woman as 
not to be perfectly conscious of her looks 
to their finest shade 

As Mrs. Walsingham had said, Lady En- 
nisford had cried in church, not aloud, of 
course, but the tears did flow with decided 
effusion down her cheeks, from some cause 
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or otlier ; perhaps from sheer excess of joy 
that Ennisford was her own. The heroines 
of novels always look lovely through the^r 
tears, the drops glisten like dew on their 
long curling lashes, and a soft pathetic ex- 
pression, lends inexpressible charm to their 
quivering lips. 

But Lady Ennisford, as an actual woman, 
does not look lovely under this lugubrious 
aspect. Weeping, ever so little, deepens the 
rings under her eyes, and leaves a little tinge 
of red about her nose, which is not a beauti- 
fier, and Lord Ennisford notes this fact, and 
is sorry that she cried. Ennisford loves 
Frances, his wife, because she is Frances, 
but Frances at her best has more attraction 
for him and power over him than Frances 
with her little nose red. He wants her 
always to look as she did that night under 
the shadowing trees of the Claverings, when, 
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for the first time in his life, he was conscious 
tliat he loved her better than any other 
woman, and told her so, and asked her to 
be his wife. 

He had not the shglitest idea of doing so 
five minutes before, although he knew she 
had caught his fancy ; but, as the liquid 
brown eyes looked up to his in the clear 
moonlight, there was that in them — was it 
womanhood? was it worship? — that made 
him first feel as if he must snatch her to his 
heart and hold her there for ever. 

For the first time in his life he saw before 
him his wife, and told her so, not in the 
thrilling, delicious, romantic strain of the 
bygone knights, but in that unpoetical, un- 
grammatical, fast jargon which young Eng- 
land affects, but which sounded in the girl's 
ears like " airs from Paradise." 

Twelve months the engagement had 
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lasted, and, in spite of temptation greater 
than St. Kevin was subjected to, Ennisford, 
for once in his existence of twenty-five 
years, stuck honourably to his loyalty, and 
Lady Frances Clavering became Lady En- 
nisford, the envied of her sex — the rival of 
Bella Grant. 

Lord Ennisford shuts his eyes for a moment 
to the ill effects of his bride's tears, and pic- 
tures once more to himself the little loving 
and winning ways of the woman he has in 
his arms. All comes back to him again with 
a surge of blood that tinges his face hotly. 
All the hush, the stillness, the exquisite 
fragrance of that sweet June night, rose 
laden, the rapt look on her face, the thrill 
and rush of joy through his own heart. 

He sees all — feels all, and, suddenly re- 
opening his electric blue orbs, seeks his wife's 
face, expecting that it will give back, in re- 
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ciprocal glance, all he is experiencing at this 
moment, with his pulses bounding and his 
blood bubbling to boiling pitch. 

But no. Lady Ennisford, with her head 
drooped, gazes out of the window with a 
far-off look in her brown eyes, just as if she 
did not belong to him, and with those marks 
— those positively ugly marks of tears still 
upon her face. 

The two had been whispering and laugh- 
ing a short while before, and with her cheeks 
aglow he had not noticed those tear-traces. 
He sees them first on her abstracted face in 
the same instant in which he has become 
conscious of her lack of reciprocity with 
his own mood, and immediately his tho- 
roughly mercurial temperament feels a keen 
rebound. 

Many a man, especially a man of Lord 
Ennisford's peculiar temperament, suffers 
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reaction from happiness in the first con- 
sciousness of actual marriage. No matter 
how ardently and persistently he has sought 
his wife, when she is his, when he suddenly 
realises that his sweet occupation of wooer 
is gone — ^his wooing done — when he sees by 
his side a perhaps not too lovely woman in 
the strangeness of her wedding garments 
and the strangeness of her wedding tour, 
and realises that she, and she only, is to be 
his till " death do them part," does not know 
whether he is happy or not. On the whole, 
he thinks he is not. And she ? No matter 
how she loves him, she is sure she is not. 
They two may emerge into a state of bliss 
— they possibly will, or probably may — but 
that state of bliss lies right away, right be- 
yond the newness, the strangeness, the 
partial assimilation of a honeymoon. 

Lady Ennisford, gazing rather vacantly 
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out of the window of the fast flying train, 
is wondering, like Mrs. Walsingham did, 
why she cried in church. 

Certainly it was for no special cause. 

She knew she was going to a home of her 
own, to a home in which LorI Ennisford 
would be for ever more by her side. Shy 
as she was, she felt that once those vows 
were spoken, once the Gordian knot was 
tied, she could show him all that was in her 
lieart. The arms that yearned to creep 
round his neck need never more be kept 
back from maidenly decorum ; the lips that 
longed to press his might cling as closely as 
they would, with notliing to prevent them 
save the fear of cloying. How could she 
cry, she wondered, when she had just been 
married to the dearest fellow, the beginning 
and the end of Ufe to her ! She worshipped 
him, and yet she cried. It was folly, ner- 
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vousness, just because she was too liappy, 
and a little because slie was leaving her old 
life right behind her. 

She could never go back to it — never. 
During those moments that she had knelt 
by Ennisford's side and taken him "for 
better, for worse," she had changed as 
materially from Frances Clavering as if she 
had been born again, except that the same 
heart was within her, the heart that Ennis- 
ford filled every inch of. 

Could she ever love anotlier place like 
Clavering, with its girdling hills, its 
threadlike river, its oaks and elms, and 
its graveyard, where her mother lay 
buried ? 

The tears start once more to her eyes, 
but she dashes them away instantly, avert- 
inor her head more lest her husband should 

o 

notice them. 
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Lord Ennisford is sinking deep into the 

dumps, when she suddenly turns her face 

towards him, the air has removed the stains, 
her eyes are full of light and love, she is 

again his Frances of the June rose-laden 

night. 

" Tell me again about Highcliffe Towers, 
Ennisford ! " she says, softly, her little red 
mouth close to his. " Is it a very grand 
place ? Shall I feel as if you are very near 
to me always in it ? " 

He is very impressionable and the gla- 
mour of his courting days rises up. 

He kisses her passionately on brow and 
lids and lips. 

" Sweet ! my sweet ! if you always look 
just as you do now, I shall love you so much ! 
so much ! " he says, fervently, and Lady 
Ennisford, forgetting the " if " which is to 
ensure her so much good and bliss, nestles 
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lier sleek brown head on his shoulder, and 
feels unutterably content. 

And Ennisford is perfectly certain that he 
is quite happy now, though he had severe 
doubts of the fact a few moments back, 
moreover he remains happy till the end 
of his honeymoon. 

Can a man have such tears of anguish 
shed for him as Bella Grant shed, and know 
that he has caused them to flow, and yet 
be happy ? 

Some men might feel a certain remorse 
and compunction, but Lord Ennisford can 
be remarkably comfortable under the cir- 
cumstances. 

True — that not being blessed with very 
deep seated feelings himself, he does not 
realise the depth of bitterness and regret 
which Bella Grant is enduring for him. 
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COULEUB DE ROSE. 

In the change of jears, in the coil of things. 
In the clamour and nunour of life to be. 

We drink in love at the farthest springs, 
Corered with love as a covering tree. 

We had grown as gods, as the gods above. 

Filled from the heart to the lips with love ; 

Held fast in his hand, clothed warm with his wings 
Oh love, my love I had you loved but me.*' 

;IGHCLIFFE TOWEES, proud and 
palatial has belonged to the noble 
Brambers for generations. It was some- 
where about the year 1300 that a gallant 
soldier, named Marmaduke Bramber, was 
knighted by Edward I. ; and a brave fellow 
he was and deserving, for tradition saith 
tliat as death gripped him in the thickest of 
tlie fight, so he gripped at the Enghsh 
standard, until it rested on his hushed heart. 
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Highcliffe was a pet habitation for royalty, 
who had fed right regally under its roof in 
the good old time, and if there is something 
a little hard and formal in the square turrets 
that crown it, a little suggestion of gloom 
and melancholy in the time-dulled fa9ade of 
greystone, a tinge of desolation in the muti- 
lated moss-clothed griffins that guard the 
principal portals, they are counterbalanced 
by the lavish wealth of colour and fragrance 
by which they are surrounded. Ivy and 
woodbine, Virginia creeper, and Clementine 
run with both dark and delicate tracery 
along the ancient walls ; baskets of rare 
plants hang between the exquisitely carved 
marble pilasters of the Italian piazza this at 
a modern innovation ; vases laden with rich 
warm bloom stand on the magnificent wide- 
spreading undulating lawns ; vast flower 
gardens stretch before the eye, with foun- 
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tains plashing amidst them. Further on a 
giant grapery holds out its luxurious 
clusters, hanging amber and purple in the 
noontide heat ; on one side lies a glorious 
forest, on the other, over waving trees and 
sloping green glades and brakes and hollows, 
is a full view of the Channel, whose waters 
sparkle up a thousand prismatic hues under 
the summer sun ; the same sun scorches the 
nodding blades of the tall grass down in the 
adjacent valley, sends long golden bars right 
through the oaks, and slants, in company 
with the perfume of a myriad roses, into the 
breakfast room and on to the table that 
glitters and gleams with crystal and silver. 
And at Highcliffe, their permanent home. 
Lord and Lady Ennisford have elected to 
spend that supposed to be " heavenly *' time,^ 
when people see through rose-coloured 
spectacles and feed on Hymettus honey — 
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tlie first weeks of married life ; and a 
sensible election it has been. 

Fewer mental specks in one another can 
be detected under the influence of soft 
zephyrs and glinting sunlight, among the 
mysterious whispering of leaves and the 
soothing prattle of babbling streams, amid 
flowers and birds and all that tend to make 
us pleased with ourselves and our fellow 
creatures, instead of crossing the briny deep 
for the hackneyed Continental lune de miei 
Why newly -wedded lovers should run the 
gauntlet of that most unromantic and try- 
ing mat de mer in their first hours together 
is a point difficult to divine ; the only solu- 
of the enigma is that we are all more or 
less creatures of custom, and fashion is 
to us a greater autocrat then we care to 
allow. 

To Lady Ennisford this choice for a 
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honeTmoon is absolutelT the most delicious. 
Though she is the daughter of a duke, she 
has the simple tastes of a peasant girl, and 
Highcliffe to her is wonderland, and she 
wanders amidst its glowing beauties, with a 
strange rapt sense of beatitude, believing 
that she has reached Eden, where she will 
dwell with her handsome Adam for ever 
and ever. 

Poor little fool! 

The tones of her voice float through the 
open window into the scented summer twi- 
light, as she sings to her bridegroom. She 
has not a powerful voice and Italian bra- 
vouras she hates ; but she warbles little 
English ballads, with their pretty sentiment 
and shaky rhythm, and invests them with a 
pathos and passion that a Diva might envy 
her. She is pre-eminently a " home bird " 
and a "home singer," one of those rare 
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women in whom music lives as an inspira- 
tion, only to pour its fullness of melody out 
upon those she loves. And it is a wonderfully 
happy face, the handsome blond face of 
the man who, stretched back in a luxurious 
lounge, with half-shut dreamy blue eyes and 
an excellent cigar in his mouth, listens to 
her; and it is a marvellously blond face 
that he wears as he lies on the emerald turf 
in the soft summer gloaming, at the feet of 
his month old wife. 

He seems to bask with the bliss of a child 
in his new found life. These are perfect 
moments to him — so perfect indeed in their 
quality of pure happiness, that they will 
never again be repeated in after years to 
him. 

For George, Lord Ennisford, lives entirely 
in his sensations like many other men who 
have won the name of " bloated aristocrats," 
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and his senations now are as new as they 
are pleasant. 

The ministry of love, and sunlight, and 
colour and gloaming, of fragrance and sound, 
the passion of a Greek temperament, for all 
that, savours of the beautiful, not one of these 
are unknown to him. To have each and all 
of these minister to him, here, on his own 
domain, is a novel and overwhelming experi- 
ence ; he believes that he has all his life 
longed for this, he thinks that he has always 
had an immense yearning for a " home," and 
that he has seen one in his visions long 
before he dreamed of a wife, or had looked 
on Frances' face. 

Only twenty-five, and he has a wife and 
a home. He has a prosperous present and 
a promise of greater prosperity in the 
future ; heir to a dukedom, good looking, 
rich, and with the exquisite glamour of 
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love's young dream throwing a halo over 
all, he shuts his white lids and smiles to 
himself in unutterable content, and then 
opens them again to look at his bride, 
with a devotion that is a great deal too 
perfect and beautiful to last. 

And if this is all delicious to him, how 
much more is it so to little LadyEnnisford? 
She has a creative power of beauty that 
amounts to positive genius. Had she been 
bom in a garret, a cellar, or a hovel, she 
would have beautified them somehow; she 
would have touched them with an ele- 
gance and a refinement that no other 
garret, cellar, or hovel has. These lovely 
grounds of Highclifie, the old trees, the 
shrubs, and vines, and flowers, that other 
hands have planted, seem to wake to a fresh 
life and bloom under her supervision, as if 
out of gratitude for her tender care and 
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intense appreciation of them ; for, strange 
to say, plants, like children, yield their 
perfection of sweetness only to the hands 
that really love them. There is a soul in 
nature that responds only to the ministry 
of love, giving back to it a fulness of 
beauty which, without such sympathy, is 
never brought out. 

She is a daughter of the inland; her 
earliest memories are of the domestic, 
charming but tame, scenery, that is to be 
found in many of our English shires ; the 
girdling hills, the thread-like river of Claver- 
ing she has been familiar with all her days ; 
but something responds in her at once to 
the-call of " the sea." 

The waves to her are a delight ; from the 
moment she caught a glimpse of them, smiling 
at her beyond the waving trees and corn- 
fields, she seemed to find in them friends. 
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How much they are her friends she will 
never know, until far away beyond their 
call ; in lonely years she hears their mono- 
tone soughing in her dreams. Through all 
this mystic summer, as she stands half 
dazed in the rose-flushed dawn of a new 
existence, the heart of the fresh free sea 
seems as if to beat with her own. Her 
whole life now is not a dream, but the 
realisation of a dream of love and peace 
which, to one of her temperament, amounts 
at times to an exaltation of ecstasy. She is 
a neophyte in mind and in years — this girl 
of eighteen. 

She thinks it is nothing but her love for 
her husband that makes her so happy. She 
has not the remotest idea that she has an 
artist's soul, which lends poetry and 
beauty to everything; she enjoys even 
watching the fog creep over the waves, till. 
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under the son s keen lances, it splinters into 
a mvriad shreds of silver, that break and 
curl and fly away to fold the low-lying hills 
in nebulous film. The world around her 
is alive with action ; everything is just 
delicious ; the very ebb and flow of the sea 
seems full of repose. How different, she 
thinks, to that wearisome London life, with 
its tramp, tramp, and turmoil and crowds, 
and vanities and vexations, among which 
she has always dwelt " a thing apart." 

Her brown eyes, pure and limpid, like to 
linger on the long swoop of the sea birds — 
the oar-like wings of the white gulls cutting 
the blue ambient, as they sweep on slow 
and low over the shining waves ; the little 
fishing boats, with men dropping lines 
and nets over the slippery sides out on the 
deep waters ; the stately vessels, moving out 
to distant ports ; the graceful yachts ; even 
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the gleam of mackerel, showing their shiny 
sides through translucent sapphire ; all these 
things fill Lady Ennisford's simple, tender 
little heart with pleasure, and form a part 
of the new and enchanting revelation of life. 
And in the soft, fragrant dusk, when the 
sun god has died his diurnal death on his 
gorgeous couch of crimson and purple and 
gold, two married lovers sit in the delicious 
Italian piazza, watching the white-winged 
vessels pass like phantoms on the sea, while 
they whisper of their love and their blissful 
future. She thinks his blue eyes living 
sapphires as they glow with sudden passion 
through the gloam ; and he sees her once 
more as she was when she waited for him 
under the Clavering trees, with the uplifted 
looks, and womanhood and worship in her 
face. In these halcyon hours they neither 
of them dream that their life can take any 
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meaning save that of happiness. In a 
general way they remember the uncertainty 
of all things in this sublunary sphere. They 
know that sickness, and death, and mis- 
fortunes may come to them as they come to 
many ; but that a shadow can fall on the 
perfect sunlight of their wedded love is 
a possibility that they do not dream of in 
their philosophy. K anyone suggested it 
to them they would laugh out at the utter 
absurdity of the notion ! 

Whatever else happens, they will live in, 
and for each other, and for each other only. 

Lord Ennisford has forgotten his old 
existence. The Mrs. Walsinghams and 
Temples, who were wont to fill up hig spare 
hours amid the feverish routine of a " man 
about town's " life, have vanished from his 
eyes and his memory like so many beauti- 
ful dreams. 
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Even Bella Grant, with her wild hungry 
eyes, her bizarre ways, her desperate despair 
and yearning passion, has no place in his 
thoughts. 

There is only one woman to him now in 
all the world — one woman who, in spite of 
her lack of beauty, he thinks as lovely as a 
star ; one woman to whom his future shall 
be devoted. 

It is Lady Ennisford, who has been his 
wife just one calendar month. 

They are sitting in the piazza, the night 
is so still one can almost hear the great 
heart of nature beat, the soft summery wind 
comes past in little low swishes, a few pale 
stars twinkle in the sky, and a young moon, 
a baby crescent, hangs out its silver light 
yonder. 

Lady Ennisford is not a demonstrative 
woman, but the hour and the man have 
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been too much for her. Her slender brown 
arms have crept roond his neck, and her 
small face, at its best, with her soul illumi- 
nating it, lies on his breast. 

And Lord Ennisford thinks he is in 
Heaven. 

In the fragrant stillness, they forget the 
past and the future and live only in the 
magic present, passing like happy children 
through the gates of fancy into that fair 
enchanted land, where " Love ** dwells for 
ever as immortal. 

But unsubstantial as everything is, they 
make at any rate a pretty, shadowy picture, 
sitting thus, the delicate white robed woman 
clasped in the man's embrace, her face 
upturned so as to catch the light in his 
eyes, as she asks her question. 

" George," she whispers, shyly, " have you 
ever loved anyone else but me ? " 
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And her heart seems to stop beating as 
she listens for his answer. 

There is no hesitation. 

" Never ! " Lord Ennisford says, emphati- 
cally ; " you are my very first love, darling, 
as you will be my last ! " 

And he really believes he is speaking the 
truth. 





CHAPTEE IV. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

*' We had stood as the sure stars stand, and moved 
As the moon moves, loving the world, and seen 

Grief collapse as a thing disproved ; 
Twain " halves ** of a perfect heart made fast 
Soul to soul, while the years fell past. 

Had jou loved me, as you have not loved. 
Had the chance been with us that has not been.** 

|T is a professional beauty's boudoir, with 
the rigour of " high art" mixed uppele 
mcle with things that are warm and glowing. 
Pleasant perfumed vapours rise from silver 
burners, amid rich draperies of saddest 
green and faded yellow. The walls match, 
save that they have a dado of giant daffodils. 
Oscar Wylde would rejoice in the appoint- 
ments of the room. The paintings are more 
or less of haggard-eyed, pallor-struck women, 
and lank, limp, one-sided men. On the 
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piano " Grig " holds a prominent position. 
A terra-cotta pot, with a couple of lean 
storks desporting themselves on it, is de- 
voted to a tall, bilious-looking sunflower, an 
oBsthetic carpet of bizarre and hideous design 
stares up from the floor, and from a ceiling, 
painted in lozenge, each one containing an 
episode in the manifold loves of Zeus, a 
nautilus lamp is suspended, while through 
the frosted globe the light falls softly and a 
little dimly on twp women. 

They are Mrs. Walsingham and Mrs. 
Temple. 

Both are living representations of a 
page of Le Follet. 

Tea gowns of some material filmy as 
cobweb envelope their pretty forms, a bit 
of rare lace, fashioned like butterflies' wings, 
perches on their golden heads, bunches of 
lilies cluster on their bosoms, spiders in 
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brilliants shine in their little pink ears, and 
nestle at their alabaster throats. 

" What a dowdy Lady Ennisford looked 
at the Drawing Eoom yesterday," Mrs. 
Walsingham observes to her bosom friend, 
slowly sipping at the postprandial coffee ; 
" her train was all awry, her hair dragged 
off her face like a housemaid's, her tout 
ensemble too utterly awful." 

" Nevertheless, Ennisford is very devoted," 
Mrs. Temple answers, sweetly, though there 
is mahce prepense in her reply, for she 
knows there have been several warm pas- 
sages between him and Mrs. Walsingham in 
other days ; " a man is sometimes more 
fascinated by an ugly woman than a pretty 
one. It depends, you see so much on oppor- 
tunity ! What do you think I saw him do 
when he helped her into the carriage after 
the Drawing Boom ? " 
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"Can't imagine — made a moue of dis- 
gust behind her back at the figure she 
cut, I should think." 

"Not a bit of it. I saw him surrep- 
titiously kiss a hand not too well gantee. 
Ah, ma chkre, he is desperately gone on 
his own wife, and when a man reaches 
that stage of fatuous stupidity there is 
really no accounting for any eccentricity 
he may commit. Why, he never even 
looked at you ! " 

Upon this home thrust little Mrs. Wal- 
singham colours and begins to fan herself 
violently with a fan of peacocks' feathers, 
with big, yellow eyes staring out of it. 

" No, nor at you or at Lady Annerdale, 
or Mrs. Langley, or any of the others he 
used to admire; we are all in the same 
box, you see. How altered he is ; he 
has lost that dehcious debonnaire look he 

F 2 
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had ; the country rusts people so ; and I 
thought him quite plain ! " 

" Did you ! Well, I thought him hand- 
somer than ever, and that marriage seemed 
to agree with him wonderfully." 

Mrs. Walsingham at this elevates her 
pencilled brow, screws up her rosebud 
of a mouth, and shrugs her fair shoulders. 
" Wait ! " she says, with the air of a small 
Solon in petticoats. " It won't last ! I give 
Lady Ennisford another six months; after 
that, nous verrons 1 " 

So Lady Ennisford is to have by this 
woman's verdict only six months more of 
love and happiness. At present she leads 
a charmed life. Her cup of bliss over- 
flows, and under its influence her little 
brown face is positively pretty, with the 
sunshine of her soul illuminating it. 

For a couple of months she and her 
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lord have been in London. IJcr pre- 
sentation at Court " on her marriage " has 
taken place, and, in spite of h^r train, her 
coiffeur y and her ensemble, which the pro- 
fessional beauties cavil at, royalty has 
smiled on her. She looks so good and 
pure and simple that her lack of personal 
attraction is forgotten. Lord Ennisford 
has shunned all his old haunts, turned 
a cold shoulder to all his old loves, avoided 
rigidly another stormy, passionate inter- 
view with his cousin, and showed an 
utter devotion to his wife which is the 
talk of town Prophecies as to the dura- 
tion of such strange but praiseworthy 
conduct are rife. Will he stick to it ? 

" No's " preponderate considerably over 
the " Yes's." As Lord Aylmer had said, 
" It is not in Ennisford's blood to be steady." 

They are back once more at Ilighcliflc, 
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lovers Still, but with a graver, even 
tenderer feeling over them than mere love- 
making. Lady Ennisford is as fragile as 
if a breath of wind could blow her away 
to her sister angels in heaven; but her 
heart beats stronger than ever with two 
feelings — love for the man she has married 
and love for the child whose advent i§ 
to perfect her life. 

How beautifully babies are born in novels 
always ! Little Algernon and Httle Eosa- 
mond glide so gracefully on the human 
scene, not incommoding their pretty 
mammas with a single wrinkle or crumple 
in existence. 

Not thus, however, are the actual 
Johnnies and Janies born. 

Little Lord Chester was an absolute 
poem till he came, but he ceased to be 
one to his father from the moment he 
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first tried the strength of his little lungs. 
Lord Ennisford — about whom, by the way, 
is a deal of indolent, Sybaritical self- 
indulgence, had his " mystic summer," 
like that of which a poet father sings. 

It was something too delicious to talk 
of the coming child, stretched comfortably 
on the cool, green, velvety sward at the 
feet of its mother in the twilight and the 
starlight, with the subtle fragrance of a 
myriad flowers pervading their senses, and 
the Channel sweeping before them like 
a phantom sea. 

Somehow the stars had seemed to shine 
with a holier, tenderer radiance, the roses 
had sighed out greater sweetness, the 
water had murmured more gladly in these 
moments to both man and wife. 

But from the hour the little grandson 
of a duke appeared on the arena of life 
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he seemed to shut everything ideal or 
romantic out of sight. 

It is dreadful heresy to utter about 
a " first baby," and young mothers as 
they read will frown, but it is the first 
baby that is the real disorganizer. a 
baker's dozen afterwards do not make 
such a frightful revolution in the house 
as the one that comes first. Many wedded 
couples who have lived to find the very 
life of their life in the first child, look back 
with unpleasant memory on the first twelve 
months of its existence. 

The mother, overweighted with anxiety 
and affection, and ridiculously helpless 
and foolish, lives in constant dread lest 
the flickering life she holds so closely, yet 
so tremulously, will go out like the snuff 
of a candle. 

She adores her baby to an absurd 
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adoration, but she has not the very 
faintest idea how to take care of it, or 
any conception what to do with it. 

Every mother of a family, every prim 
old spinster, who has nephews and nieces 
by the score, who comes to "welcome the 
little stranger " and to discover whether 
its little snub nose is a paternal or ma- 
ternal heritage ; or whether its small, red, 
puckered-up face shows any resemblance 
to its grandfather's apoplectic visage, has 
her own infalUble remedy for the unlucky 
infant's croup or convulsions, colic and 
teeth; till, with the administration of all 
by the bewildered and distracted parent, 
the marvel is that the baby manages to 
exist at all. 

Lady Ennisford is a woman who, unlike 
most aristocrats, persists in looking after 
the heir of the Br ambers herself — and 
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turns a deaf ear to the suggestions of her 
friends on the advisability of day nurseries 
and night nurseries — where children can 
indulge their prochvities for noise, without 
disturbing the tympanums of grown ups' 
ears. 

She loves to hear, as well as to know, 
that God has given her a living child, 
and little Chester does not disappoint her, 
for he screams away the first few months 
with a pertinacity that is fortunately rare. 
He seems to have not only the germ of 
a lachrymose disposition, but is in actual 
fright at the new world in which he finds 
himself. 

According to the tenets of ideahty and 
poetry, he ought to be like his father, a large, 
fair, serene-eyed boy, born out of musing 
hours and moonlit rambles. In reality he is 
far from serene, and is acutely organised ; 
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he is very tiny, timid, and tearful, and 
Mrs. Brown, the portly head nurse, im- 
parts, in a careful whisper to her assistant, 
Mary Ann, that " His Lordship is a most 
uncomfortable child." 

To Lady Ennisford he is a cherub — a 
little lump of perfection. Whether he 
screams or whether he crows she fancies 
they are warbhngs of the angelic choir, 
nevertheless, half the time she does 
not know what to do for him. Long 
before she can manage to hold him tight 
in her slender arms without letting him 
drop on the floor, her great wistful brown 
eyes follow the obese proportions of the 
nurse from hour to hour to learn what 
she does with "baby," and when at last 
nature overpowers her prudence, and she 
rashly insists on taking charge of him 
herself — her fear lest he should come to 
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grief gives the little one a feeling of 
being in insecure hands, and of course 
he screams louder than ever. Nothing 
can exceed Lord Ennisford's devotion for 
the first week of his son's existence. The 
most fickle of butterflies, and the biggest 
flirt in town, as Mrs. Walsingham called 
him, spends his whole time with his wife; 
his strong arms carry her up and down 
stairs ; he reads to her out of their favourite 
book, and gazes on her with eyes through 
which the passionate fervour of the honej^- 
moon shines out. Xever has she had him 
so entirely to herself as now — never has 
he been so gentle, so unselfish, so tender. 
No matter what happens, she has this 
period to look back on with unmarred 
sensations of content. Maybe, some day, 
if wrong and trouble come to her, these 
hours will be green oasises in life's desert. 
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landmarks in memory which will soften 
resentment into regret. 

A little later, Lord Ennisford makes a 
hurried visit to London. The Duke wants 
him on business, and, as a matter of con- 
sequence, he runs against old pals at the 
clubs, and encounters almost at each 
step pretty women, with whose smiles he 
is familiar, and whose liquid voices are 
only too ready to welcome him back 
among his old haunts. He knows that 
Frances is absorbed in baby, and will 
not miss him "just yet." There are new 
pieces at the theatres, Belinda Vavasour 
is quite a hit in Olivette, and Florence 
Darcy has fired the London world by her 
toilette and acting in Patience, while he 
has been rusticating among sylvan shades ; 
and another professional beauty — a young 
and unmarried one, a Transatlantic belle — 
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has cropped up to be criticised, and so 
on. 

When he returns to Highcliffe he some- 
how reaUses that those weeks at home, 
just after little Chester's birth, bridged 
the old life and the new, and he also 
realises — a little aghast at his discovery — 
that the old life, that seemed so sweet 
and precious, has in a manner lost some 
of its charm. He is in fact, disillusione 
with the joys of marital existence, and as 

I 

a shriU scream smites his sensitive ear, 
he is conscious of a sense of unreasonable 
irritation. No soft, brown-eyed, delicate 
girl, with a tender brown face, awaits his 
arrival, with slender arms, eager to slip 
round his neck; no sweet trill of greeting 
floats to him through the open windows 
on this bland October day. So he 
strides into the haU, a frown on his 
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brow and a shadow on his handsome blue 
eyes. 

All these pleasant things are evidently 
of the past, he thinks ; of course, Frances 
is with her baby — and with her baby she 
will stay. She wants to be with her hus- 
band, whom she has not seen for so many 
days, but little Chester, who is fickle and 
capricious — (perhaps, like the other Bram- 
bers, it is not in his blood to be steady) 
— ^has taken an aversion to being pillowed 
on the ample bosom of Mrs. lirown, and 
so his mother, who is his slave, cannot 
leave him. 

By-and-by, when the tete-a-tete dirmer is 
over. Lord Ennisford is enticed up to the 
nursery to see how baby has grown in the 
period of a week, and how strikingly his 
resemblance to his father is on the increase; 
and repents the rashness, that in a weak 
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moment led him up three pairs of stairs, 
when he finds himself called upon at once 
to assist in wooing back peace, to cany 
the young autocrat, to pat his tiny back, 
and to fulfil to the best of his ability the 
duties of a subordinate nurse. 

It gradually but surely dawns upon him 
that the ofispring he has desired, and of 

whom he has talked by the hour in the 

« 

twihght and starlight, is a minute but 
mighty tyrant, who rules Highcliffe and 
manages to make all its inmates de- 
cidedly uncomfortable, if not unhappy, 
at least two-thirds of the time, for Lady 
Ennisford is very young and weak and 
foolish, and her motherhood has over- 
powered her. She is utterly possessed of 
her new responsibility ; she is, in fact, so 
absolutely absorbed by the child that she 
has nothing left for herself, or thought of 
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anything else. Her every idea is wrapped 
up in the pink and white querulous atom 
of humanity that lies in her lap, making 
grotesque grimaces, which to her are the 
perfection of loveliness ; and when Lord 
Ennisford returns from what are now 
frequent visits to town, she scarcely com- 
prehends the gist of his gossip. She has 
never, in fact, really comprehended the 
world of London well ; but in earlier days 
she used to like to hear her husband tell 
her about it, simply because it was the 
world in which he had lived so much. But 
somehow the theatres and Hurlingham, the 
fashionable parties, the feverish dissipation, 
seem distant and even myths to her. She 
cares nothing for town, save for the park, 
and even that cannot vie in her eyes with 
the delicious cool green shades and sunlit 
bits that Highcliffe shows. 

VOL. I. G 
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And Ladv Eimisford does not feel the 
least interested in the new professional 
beauty. She has a foolish horror of women 
being held up to public view, and subjected 
to public admiration and criticism. Her 
notions are a little obsolete perhaps, but 
the Duke and Duchess of Sandowne are 
good simple folks, with none of the " go 
ahead " sentiments and ways of their 
brother and sister aristocrats, and their 
daughters have been brought up as care- 
fully and plainly as the offspring of a 
country parson. 

Lady Ennisford has even lost interest in 
the new opera. Little Chester's feeble 
attempt at laughing and crowing beat 
Kossini's and Gounod's music to fits, and 
Lord Ennisford has the mortification of 
seeing that his wife does not often hear 
what he is saying, and feels proportionately 
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injured. And this is Frances — ^Frances, 
who for more than a twelvemonth was his 
adoring slave, to whom his every look 
and love were sources of intense interest, 
to whom his will was an ukase, and to 
whom he was all in all ! 

Only to think that a scrap, an atom, 
should have ousted him out of his place 
in her heart ! He had really cared for his 
wife, but he had also all along cared dearly 
for — himself ; and par consequence his 
thoughts begin to revert to his own 
beloved self as being a neglected, ill- 
used individual. Still, it has not occurred 
to him to see other consolations, not 
yet I 

The evil deepens instead of ameliorating, 
however. Little Chester's first tooth 
heralds nights and days of anxiety and 
wailing, and it comes to pass that at last 

G 2 
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Lord Ennisford rather dreads crossing the 
threshold of his once paradisiacal home. 
As has been said before, his temperament 
is very epicurean, he loves peace and 
pleasantness, he loves all that panders to 
his own pleasure, and when that element 
in his life goes out of it with the suddenness 
of a "jack in the box," he feels irritated 
and discontented — ^worse, he feels an irre- 
sistible yearning for some other phase of 
existence, some existence in which he will 
again be the primary object in some 
woman's life. Indolence of nature might 
keep him satisfied with his wife's devotion, 
at any rate, for the present ; but as he 
cannot have that^ he must seek it from some 
other woman. 

As for the right or the wrong of the 
thing, that never enters his head. Morality 
is an obsolete virtue in this nineteenth 
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century, and Lord Ennisford has never 
been a Bayard ; he has even been a young 
Don Juan ; and though his marriage has 
cleansed his ways for a while, he is un- 
luckily too apt to be a backsUder, with the 
finger of pleasure beckoning him on the 
broad path, and with a lovely riante face 
alluring him. 

Instead of the quick step, the light form, 
the sweet loving smile he was used to see, 
he finds a woman, pale and wan and spirit- 
less, her brown hair ruffled and untidy, her 
brown eyes red with tears, her dress neg- 
lected, her whole aspect in heu of being 
soigne^ the " dowd " that Mrs. Wallingham 
had cavilled at. 

She bends over a tiny cot and listens in 
terror, lest every sound betokens death in 
the child that lies with closed lids and 
flickering pulse before her. 
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And even the father experiences a qualm 
as he gazes down on the little creature, 
who holds his mother's heart strings in his 
puny grasp. 

" If I only knew what to do," wails poor 
Lady Ennisford, piteously, the great drops 
plashing down her pallid cheeks. " No one 
tells me the right thing that ought to be 
done at once! The Duchess says one thing; 
she is, you know, a homeopathist. My 
mother writes another just the opposite, 
for she is a hydropathist. The vicar's 
wife says if I do either for baby it will 
be his death, for she is an allopathist. I 
try to forget all and follow Dr. Blendon's 
instruction strictly; but oh, George! he 
is dying! — ^I know he is! — what shall I 
do?" 

Lord Ennisford feels a great rush of love 
and pity for the woman, almost a child 
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herself, as lie looks down on her pleading 
mouth, her pitiful eyes, and for a while he 
is as anxious to preserve the life of his son 
and heir as she is. 

He does not answer her for a minute ; 
he is evidently reflecting; then a white 
wave surges over his face, and he says in a 
low voice : 

" I know ! — ^let us send for — ^Bella 
Grant." 






CHAPTEE V. 



PRESCIENCE. 




** There is in all this cold and heartless work no power 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, like that within 
A mother's heart." 

[ELLA GRANT I 

Lady Ennisford shuts her eyes a 
raoment, and her heart seems to stop beat- 
ing, as her husband utters that name, and 
she feels a sickening sensation, while a 
shadow flits over her face, which Lord 
Ennisford notes at once. 

She cannot quite explain to herself why 
she has such a dread to Bella Grant's 
coming, such an aversion to Bella herself. 
She tries to think of her pleasantly as 
Ennisford's cousin. She has sisters herself, 
but they are all married, and she not only 
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needs but she is dying for the help and 
advice of some woman, older, stronger and 
wiser than herself. Her nineteen years 
have not brought her nearly enough 
strength and experience to meet her re- 
quirements in her present sore need. She 
wishes she was half a century, and had had 
a score of children, so that she might be au 
fait in the case of '' Baby" now. 

The awful responsibility of motherhood 
seems to be a burden which she lacks the 
strength to bear longer yet, in all the 
world — such a big world as it is, too, this 
Bella Grant, of whom she has an instinctive 
lear and dislike, seems the only one who 
can come to her aid. 

She does her best to call up all the 
magnanimous and generous feelings in her 
nature, and to remember that it is but 
right that they should be kind and hos- 
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pitable to so near a relative, and a woman 
whom Ennisford has not hidden from her 
is as devoted to him as though he were her 
brother. 

Since the child's birth. Lord Ennisford 
has several times reverted to Bella's affec- 
tion for him (Platonic affection, of course), 
on purpose, perhaps, to pave the way, 
should Bella, strong of will, persistent and 
violent tempered, assert her desire to come 
to Highcliffe. 

Lady Ennisford bends closer over the 
infant, and tears like blinding rain drip on 
to his little waxen face. How small it is ! 
like a tiny white rose petal, to her thinking. 

Somehow her husband's proposition has 
made her more miserable and nervous than 
she was before. 

" Here ! " she thinks, " here — ^living in 
this house — ^her home here as well as mine ! 
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That look she gave me in the church haunts 
me still — ^I shall never forget it. If she 
were ever to look like that here I could not 
bear it ! " and then she looks up at her hus- 
band with a strange, scared glance, a glance 
before which Lord Ennisford quails just a 
little. 

Conscience makes cowards of us all, and 
the trouble that sweeps out of his wife's 
limpid brown eyes makes him feel just as if 
she were conscious how much he is keeping 
back from her about Bella ! 

Yet he is sure that she is as ignorant as a 
new-born babe of his sins of the past — that 
she looks upon him in her pure, guileless 
nature as a Paladin whose life has no 
moments that must be carefully kept dark 
from the woman he has taken till death do 
them part. 

In the first days, during the delightful 
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honeymoon, lie had actually contemplated 
telling his bride all about himself — even 
about Bella's vehement passion for himself, 
but he could not bring his moral courage 
up to such a pitch, and finally had decided 
that it would be wrong, even wicked, to 
sully the virgin pages of Frances's simple 
mind by such a tale. 

For the same reason he had strenuously 
concealed from her the fact that Bella wrote 
him (always to the club, the address that is 
such a convenient but vile safeguard to 
married Lotharios now-a-days) letters filled 
with mad vows — the most passionate terms 
of endearment that a woman with a fierce, 
untamed, ill-regulated nature could pen. 
He was quite accustomed to her stormy 
style of correspondence ; no extravagance 
of sentiment was a phase unknown to him ; 
for he had had a surfeit of such tropical 
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effusions during the three years he and she 
had been lovers ; and he knew how to take 
them — that is to say, that his mind, habitu- 
ated to women whose modesty was their 
least attraction, made allowance for what 
would have shocked Lady Ennisford into 
j&ts and have shaken her faith in her sex to 
an appalling degree. 

Why should he initiate her simple soul to 
such things ? he asked himself, winding up 
with the conclusion that the truth is not to 
be spoken at all times. 

It was so that he took his first step away 
from Frances, as every man or woman does 
who makes the most intimate confidence of 
another life his or her own in secret, hiding 
that secret from the wedded mate as from 
one who has neither right nor interest in 
the matter. 

The secret in itself may not be wrong, 
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but its influences all run in the wrong 
direction, and the subterfuges, the deceit, 
the falsehood build up the barrier and make 
the sin and the unhappiness. 

We have not to hve many years before 
we find out to our cost that reserve of any 
kind between husband and wife is a fiend, a 
total exterminator of every hope of peace 
and happiness. 

Lord Ennisford, to do him justice, had 
not wanted Bella's letters. That is to say, 
not at first ; for twelve months they had 
vexed him, bored him to distraction, and 
given him a feeling of insecurity and dis- 
comfort. All her old wild longing just to 
look on his face had come with his absence 
back to her, and with that longing pride, 
revenge, malice and all uncharitableness 
had completely knocked under. 

She pleaded for his forgiveness for her 
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wicked threats. She was. mad when she 
breathed them, she wrote mad with 
a desperate impotent sense of rebellion 
against a marriage which had crushed 
her heart, and made of her — a castaway 
— a creature whom her sex must scorn 
and revile. And oh I life was so desolate, 
so desolate ! — so empty, so utterly worth- 
less without him ! For his dear sake she 
could even love his -yv^ife. She did not 
wish to trouble him with her presence: 
he was tired of her — perchance he hated 
her ! as men hate those whom they have 
cruelly wronged — but, her soul hungered 
and thirsted, yearned, sickened to look 

upon him just once again ! and so on. 

I-etters in this strain were, of course, 
unacceptable to the man while his life 
was complete, while the days flew by in a 
halcyon dream of satisfied content and bliss. 
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The very presence of a third person, an 
outsider, at Highcliffe would have been an 
absolute nuisance — even a dire infliction ; 
but now this was changed. He felt as if 
he would gladly welcome anybody who 
would share his wife's domestic cares and 
give her back to him as she was. 

He does not acknowledge to himself — 
with that utter self-delusion that comes 
so easily to many men — that there was 
something in Bella Grant's fervid letters 
that appealed to him, gratified him, 
soothed him. He does not guess himself 
how inexpressibly sweet to his heart the 
voice of flattery and the words of worship 
are. Bella idolises him, he has cast her 
off like a poor withered blossom, like a 
worn-out, faded glove — he has neglected 
her, and yet she has never forgotten 
him. She has clung to his memory, and 
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bowed down in servile adoration at his 
feet. Deaf and dumb to others, hard 
as wood or stone to all men, she is malle- 
able as wax, warm as a tropical clime, 
lavish as a true Galliarde to him. 

There are men and men. To some 
such self-abnegatory passion may be dis- 
tasteful, even repellent. To otliers, and 
to those of Lord Ennisford's temperament 
especially, it is a poisonous incense, intoxi- 
cating, subtle, pleasant, and nearly always 
irresistible. Bella is longing, praying, to 
be let to love him and see him, even as 
a bright particular star. The more he 
thinks of this, the more it becomes a desire 
with him that Bella should come. Lady 
Ennisford takes up in her own trembling 
fingers the tiny, wasted hand of her little 
one ; it has grown so tiny, so tiny ! Could 
a child with such a hand live ? and the hot 
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tears well once more. " He is past 
hope ! he is dying ! " her agonised heart 
cries. " What does it matter to her who 
comes or who goes ! Bella Grant may- 
know something that will do baby good ! " 

" Send for Miss Grant, Ennisford," she 
cries, suddenly, " she hates me^ I feel it ! 
but if she does baby good, I shall love her. 
Send at once ! " 

" That's right, my darling. Bella is 
wonderfully practical and useful — and, 
besides, she will take the nursing off your 
hands and give you back to me. It is so 
long, so long, since I have had my pet's 
society for five minutes to myself ! I love 
this little chap dearly, but I want his 
mother as my very own again ! " 

And Lord Ennisford stoops and kisses 
his wife's trembling lips with fervour, 
smiling himself a little as he does so. She 
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shudders involuntarily, not at his kiss — his 
kiss sends even now a sweet thrill througli 
her frame — but because, as she feels it, she 
sees Bella Grant's face with that dreadful 
look on it again. 

She is weak and overwrought, and it is 
but a natural sequence that she should see 
visions, and this one falls on her like the 
preliminary chill before a gathering storm, 
like the cold prescience of evil to come. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE SERPENT ON THE HEARTH. 

" We have scotched the snake — not killed it ; 
She'll close and be herself — whilst our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth." 

' m^EAE BELLA, you are wanted. The 
boy is ill and Lady Ennisford will 
be the better for your help in nursing — 
write at once what train you can take. 

" Ennisford." 

This is the note, more command than 
request, that finds its way into the room 
where Bella Grant poured out the vials of 
her passion and grief now nearly two 
years ago. The room has remained in 
statu quo. The basket, heaped over with 
garments for the poor, still keeps its 
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prominent position by the window — no 
added article of furniture or vertUj 
relieves the severe aspect of the chamber, 
unless it be a large coloured photograph 
of Lord Ennisford in the uniform of one 
the Household regiments, that in an elabo- 
rately carved gilt frame hangs on the wall 
— a splendid contrast to all upon which it 
looks down. It is placed, not by accident 
but by design, exactly opposite the bed, 
so that Bella's eyes may rest on it at first 
waking, and upon whom its steadfast gaze 
appears to be fixed. But beside this one, 
to her, priceless possession — nought is 
changed a whit, and no more is the inmate 
of the bare uncomfortable chamber. 

It is quite a study in human nature to 
watch the effect of the hurried, ill-written 
note upon Bella, as she sits alone, conscious 
of nothing but its imperious contents 
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and of her own sensations. She reads it — 
kisses it, re-reads it and kisses it again; 
then going to the little ivory-box that 
still retains its place on the ancient 
marqueterie bureau, she unlocks it and 
snatches from it the injured likeness of 
her cousin, which she had stamped on and 
raved over on his weddmg-day. 

" So ! you cannot live without me ! my 
darling — my love ! " she murmurs, half 
aloud ; " I knew you couldn't ! I felt you 
couldn't! For nearly two years I have 
dragged on this wretched, loveless, lonely 
existence. How, God knows ! But no 
more ! thank Heaven, no more ! If I once 
enter Highcliffe, I'll never leave it again, 
never ! I'll kill her first ! " and the old 
evil look creeps over every feature and 
darkens the whole of her face. 

" She ! a pale, plain spiritless fool ! Ah, 
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what is there in her to satisfy him. K he 
has not found this out already, I'll help 
him to learn the fact ! You have had your 
day, my Lady Ennisford, but it has been a 
brief one with a whole — whole lifetime 
nearly to come after. But how long ! 
how horribly long that day has seemed 
to me as I have sat here measuring my 
agony by every second, eating out my 
heart in impotent anger and vain regret, 
knowing that another woman has been 
with him, hers the right to every caress, 
for one of which my soul yearns, and my 
heart craves until I feel well-nigh crazed ! 
All this time she has been blest and 
happy, for she has had him I now 7ny turn 
has come ! Surely ! Surely ! " 

She speaks these words very slowly as 
she twists a long heavy black coil of hair 
round her finger ; and as she holds the 
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mutilated photograph in her other hand, 
lier grey eyes gleam and scintillate and 
devour the portrait that hangs on the wall. 

Presently she rises, and going over to 
the toilette glass, she stares hard at her 
own reflection. 

What a reflection it is, a pale face, more 
pallid still from its crown of ebon tresses ; 
a pair of burning eyes, out of which a 
baseness of love, a cruel passion shine ; 
a mouth which, in spite of thin lips, is full 
of materialism, a heavy brow, and over 
every feature a hard defiant look. But 
as she gazes at herself, a change seems to 
come over the spirit of her dream. 

" I wonder if I am much altered ! " she 
says, in an audible whisper ; "I wonder 
how I shall look to him ! " 

And as she wonders, quite a tender 
smile flils over her mouth, softening her 
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countenance curiously. "Ennisford always 
said I was good-looking lo him! How 
often he has laid at my feet, with his 
bonny blue eyes looking up into mine, 
his hands clasping my own. Ah! I can 
hear him say now, " I love you, Bella ! 
only you I only yoii 1 " 

But it wasn't true ! it was only to steal 
from me my crown of glory — it was only to 
wreck a human soul for the selfish pleasure 
of a few fleeting hours. He is a traitor ! a 
traitor! liar! Traitor or liar, he is, God 
forgive me, everything to me! If I have 
grown uglier it is the burthen he has laid 
upon me that has done it. Happiness 
could make me beautiful ! I am pretty 
now ! " she cries, bending close to the 
mirror, "quite pretty at this moment, as 
I think how soon I shall be with him 
again ! " and she smiles complacently. 
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She says the truth, too, for the face she 
sees sparkles 'with a certain bizarre beauty. 
The sudden excitement ; the reaction from 
utter hopelessness to newborn hope caused 
by her old lover's note, brings a glow to 
her sallow cheek, a feverishly bright light 
to her hard, grey eyes, an illumination, in 
fact, to her entire countenance, that kindles 
momentarily its harshness and haggard- 
ness into a queer, fitful sort of charm ; 
and while she believes that it is trouble that 
has stolen may be attractions from her, she 
quite forgets that if it is so, half that trouble 
is unsanctified,tliat the low, brooding storm 
of passion has never been really lulled ; that 
envy, malice, hatred, and all uncharitable- 
ness have lived and still live in her heart 
with a vitality that is terrible to herself and 
to the objects of them. Perchance, who 
knows, that this woman was meant for better 
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things, and fate has been her enemy and 
made her what she is ? If she had been a 
wife and a mother she might have had a 
different face and a different character. She 
is one who would love whatever was her 
own with that savage passionate love that 
appertains to all animal temperaments, simply 
because it was her own. Probably, if she 
had come into possession of a woman's 
common heritage, the great drawn lines 
round her mouth would have been curves, 
and bends, and dimples ; the hungry, furtive 
eyes might have been content and serene. 
But now her nature is quite at issue with 
her fate. She thinks that fate has bitterly 
deprived her of everything, and this convic- 
tion makes her look with hatred on most 
women, more especially on Lady Ennisford, 
whom she really believes has come in some 
unlawful way into possession of the joy 
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that really belonged to her! For Bella's 
religious and social notions are as bizarre as 
herself. She has not, for nearly two years 
been so near that joy as she is at this 
moment, while she persuades herself that 
Lord Ennisford loves her still and wants 
her; the very thought of this brings her 
nearer to beauty than she has ever been 
before. It is difficult for any woman, even 
the plainest, to beUeve herself wholly un- 
attractive, and it is instinctive in all women 
the longing to be thought beautiful. Yet, 
since Lord Ennisford married, Bella has 
thought nothing about herself; it has seemed 
to her that without him life was valueless, 
and nothing it contained worthy of a 
thought. 

" I am really handsomer than she is ! " she 
cries, excitedly, as she pushes back her hair 
from her brow, and marks the hot bloOvl 
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glowing on her cheek, the triumphant flash 
in her eye. "That is not saying much, 
however, for he chose the ugliest girl he 
knew. If George could see me at this 
momen the would love me again — love me 
as I love him ! My darling ! my darling ! 
to think that after all you have not 
forgotten me ; that you want me again." 

Poor thing ! after so long an absence she 
exaggerates the feeling that lias prompted 
Lord Ennisford's words, and deepens tlie 
meaning of them with the intensity of her 
own emotions. 

Lord Ennisford, writing from out of the 
shadow of his life, impatient, restless, tired 
out, thinks only he would like a decided 
change in the domestic routine of HighclifTe, 
and that no one can so well bring it about, and 
give his wife's society back to him, as Bella, 
all of course through her love for him. It 
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never occurs to him that she will exaggerate 
his letter into " sentiment," and let it delude 
her into the hope that he and she can re- 
sume their old relations again. 

Within twelve hours from the receipt of 
his missive she is on her way to Highcliffe. 
Lord Ennisford, having nothing to do, 
for he is an indolent man by nature, meets 
her at the station, and with the very first 
tone of his voice a chill of disappointment 
falls upon her. 

Of course his handsome face brightens 
up, for he is glad to see her — very glad ; 
but there is such a decidedly Platonic look 
in his blue eyes, and such a Platonic sound 
in his voice that they seem to strike from her 
at once the dream of love and triumph in 
which she had wickedly revelled in during 
her journey. 

After all, it is Lady Ennisford and the 
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boy every moment ; they are his Lares and 
Penates, and it never enters his brain that 
each time he mentions them he raises up a 
tempest in his companion's breast which is 
easier to raise than to quell. 

She listens with bitter chagrin, and in her 
swift revulsion of feeling the old fury of 
dislike to Lady Ennisford crops up hotly and 
strongly in her heart. Just for an instant, 
as they bowl along a firm level road in a 
handsome phaeton, behind a pair of thorough- 
breds, it seems to her that she must burst 
into the old threats and passionate invec- 
tives with which she had regaled him on 
the news of his approaching marriage — but 
a quick consciousness of the consequences, 
the memory of the two last hateful years 
she has gone through, united to the strong 
will that seldom fails her, save when over- 
whelmed by supreme passion, prevent an 
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outbreak ; though the flood of tears and tor- 
rents of reproach and taunts that struggle 
within her, keep her dumb. 

'^I don't know why, Bella! but, some- 
how, I feel that you will be the saving of 
the boy. You remember how splendidly 
you nursed me through that fever I caught 

at Eome. If it hadn't been for you I should 
liave gone to Kingdom Come, there and 

then ! " and with this remembrance vibrates 

the first soft tone in his voice, and it goes 

through her from head to foot. 

" I shall do my best for him, George, you 

know that ! " she answers. " I seem to 

love him already ! " and her mouth 

trembles as she speaks, and while he 

glances at her gratefully they drive 

quickly up a magnificent avenue, with 
century-old trees meeting overhead to the 
door. Highclifie, grand and imperial, 
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massed in beauty and bloom, smiles down 
on them, and Bella starts and bites her 
nether lip hard. 

"And so this is his home, and — hers," 
she thinks, every antagonistic feeling brist- 
ling up in her breast. At this moment she 
hates the man who has not chosen her for 
his Eve, in this sweet earthly Paradise, and 
feels as if she could almost murder him. 
For the love of some women is indeed a 
fearful thing. 

" You will excuse Lady Ennisford not 
coming down to welcome you, Bella ! " he 
says with a certain deprecation in his 
manner, for he is not anxious to add fuel 
to the fire which he see blazing in her grey 
eyes, and she notes that he always says — 
Lady Ennisford. Is it because he has 
grown cold and formal towards his wife ? 
Bella would fain lay this flattering unction 
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to her soul, but she is no fool — knave, 
rather. 

" He does it because he wishes to draw a 
line of reserve between Lady Ennisford and 

the woman who is " She shudders and 

and flushes, then suddenly schools her 
features into a proper expression of intense 
sympathy. 

She is a hateful woman, this Bella 
Grant— my readers, but she is a type of a 
good many women about. 

" She asked me to take you directly you 
came to her. She is with the boy. She 
will not leave him for a moment, not even 
for m^," he adds, in a decided tone of injury. 

Bella stoops and gathers up her wraps 
in her arms really to hide a smile of satis- 
faction as she listens. Then she follows 
him into the hall. It is growing dusk, and 
no one is by* 
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Halting before him, she stands with her 
figure drawn up, her head thrown back, 
and a pair of grey eyes upturned with a 
meek, beseeching look. 

Lord Ennisford cannot help but mark 
their expression, but wilfully misunderstand- 
ing her, he says, simply but kindly, 

"Tired, Bella?" 

" No I " she answers. " George! we have 
not met for nearly two years. Are we to 
meet as strangers now? " 

For the life of him he cannot help liken- 
ing her in a queer sort of way to Mephisto- 
pheles. A little grain of distaste creeps 
over him, but he is a weak man, is Lord 
Ennisford, especially where women are con- 
cerned. 

He bends down and drops a chaste salute 

on his guest's high forehead, but it does not 

satisfy her. 

1 2 
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" Kiss me on my lips, George ! it will seal 
ou r — friendship. " 

Friendship — It is a quiet, pleasant-sound- 
ing word, and he revives at once. 

After all, a kiss more or less cannot do 
any one much injury, and in this instance it 
may smooth down diflSculties which he had 
not contemplated, when he wrote to this 
cast off love of his to come and live under 
the same roof as his wife. So he stoops 
once more, and put his lips to Bella's, and 
for an instant she stands with her eyes 
closed, dazed, bewildered, then she draws 
along, deep breath. 

"I am ready to follow you now," she 
says, in her abrupt bizarre fashion, and 
in the next instant, they enter side by side 
a half-darkened room. 

Here she sees a little girlish fiojure bowed 
over a child, that lies on her knee. Bella 
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knows of course that she is Lady Ennisford, 
though she does not bear much resem- 
blance to her whom she had known as Lady 
Frances Clavering. These two have never 
met since that day when Bella threw a look 
of withering hate at her rival, and her rival 
caught that look. She certainly was not 
prepared for the change, and at the very 
first glance she feels satisfied that personal 
advantages are on her own side. And nine 
out of ten would agree with her. 

It is a physiological study, the meeting 
of these two women. In every point 
they are as dissimilar as the north and 
south poles, neither of them either are what 
is understood by the term of a " woman of 
the world." 

Lady Ennisford, crude and young, and 
naturally simple, and unsophisticated, is 
really quite a novice in such knowledge. And 
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Bella is of too coarse a mould to have learnt 
the finesse of really refined women. Both, 
in fact, are thorough ignoramuses in the 

diplomacy of daily intercourse, and one 
can see that they are very unequally 
matched at the first coup cTaeiL 

Lady Ennisford, only nineteen, looks 
older then Bella does at thirty, for the 
lovely freshness of girlhood has left her. 
Beauty, such as men go mad over, has 
never been hers, excepting in strange, subtle 
evanescent gleams, and of them the very 
last ray seems to have gone out, leaving her 
faded before her time. She is fearfully 
thin — thin to painfulness; and her great 
brown eyes, erstwhile so soft and tender, 
but which anxious days and sleepless 
nights have dilated into unusual size, are 
full of a wistful, asking gaze, Uke that of a 
dumb animal in its appeal for help. 
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To Bella Lady Enuisford looks a dread- 
ful wreck. And with this thought, pleasing 
of course to her, her own face takes a 
better and gentler expression. Gentler, 
perhaps, because she knows Lord Ennisford 
is looking at her. 

Who knows but he is mentally comparing 
the woman he has taken and the woman he 
has flung away. Who knows but he is 
mourning in sackcloth and ashes the 
folly of his choice! Bella thinks with a 
bright colour sweeping over her face, which 
to discriminating eyes, even in its smiling, is 
not a face to be trusted. Strong physical 
and mental power is conspicuous on the tall 
figure, in the exuberance of physique, and 
in the head, which Lavater would have 
found ample food for study. Concentra- 
tion of will, or, as some might call it, 
obstinacy or even doggedness, shines out 
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of the fixed grey eyes, but the smile that 
curves the comer of the thin lips down- 
ward are dangerous, and though the voice 
is toned down, soft and low, there vibrates 
faintly on an acute ear that pecuhar quality 
that can rise to clarion cries of rage and 
passion, or send out low cruel taunts that 
sting like nettles. 

Bella is on her good behaviour now, 
however, a wolf in sheep*s clothing, as she 
lays her cat's claws gently in the little wasted 
palm of her rival. 

" It is very good of you to have come to 
us at once," Lady Ennisford says, in a 
whisper. " Do look at baby, do you think 
he can live ? " 

" Live, of course he'll live," cries Bella, in 
a sham tone of brightness and hopefulness, 
which, however, does excellent duty for a 
genuine one. Then she stoops and kisses 
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the child for its father's sake, and even a 
little for its own. 

" K he was only mine ! my child and 
his ! " she thinks, with a savage rush of 
passion and greed in her mind, "how I 

should idoUze him ! " 

And it is the truth, for, in spite of her 
sinful ways and adamant nature, she has a 
curious liking for children, and women with 
such a feeUng strong in them make superb 
nurses ; her very knack of handling him, 
her very touch appears to sooth the young 
heir of the Brambers at once. 

" It's only his teeth, you know, poor 
little darling ! Directly they make their 
appearance he will be as jolly as ever ! " 
she says, in an electric tone, which seems to 
be felt even by the child. He opens his 
big blue eyes wide, and resembles liis father 
to such a degree that once more Bella 
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snatches him m her arms and rains down 
kisses on his wee face. For weeks he has 
scarcely opened his lids without a little wail, 
but something — a force — 2l vitality in }iis 
new nurse seems to impart strength to his 
feeble little pulse, and with a faint smile 
flickering over his face, he lies staring at 
her. 

" Bella has positively magnetised him,*' 
Lord Ennisford remarks, with a low laugh. 
" See, Frances, he has quite a healthy pink 
colour, and his eyes are bright and as blue 
as sapphires. He'll soon be well, I'll lay a 
M'ager ! " 

" Please God ! please God ! " the mother 
murmurs, fervently ; " no one can love him 
as I do, yet I have not been able to calm 
him as you seem to do. Miss Grant ! " 

" You are not strong, and you have lost 
your nerve perhaps," Bella says, with a 
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glance at her vis-a-tns which has a soup(;on 
of contempt m it. "I am very strong, 
have no nerves to speak of, so can devote 
all my energies to my charge, you see ! " 

Lady Ennisford looks up at her admir- 
ingly and gratefully. 

** He is better already I think, George, we 
nearly gave him up yesterday ! " 

" Did you? but that was foolish," is the 
hard, unsympathetic answer; then IJella 
addresses the child softly : 

" You'll hve my little man ! you'U live, 
either to enjoy hfe, or to wish you had never 
been born ! See ! he has fallen asleep quite 
quietly," and she puts him down on the bed 
and stares at his mother with undis- 
guised surprise and criticism wrote on her 

featured. 

" And I have not even taken off your 
bonnet or taken you to your room, when 
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you must be so tired and hungry after your 
journey," Lady Ennisford says, self reproach- 
fully. " Forgive me. Miss Grant, it is so 
hard to think of anything but baby, now 
that he is so ill." 

" For goodness' sake don't call her Miss 
Grant, Frances ! She is ' Bella,' you know ! " 
TiOrd Ennisford cries, abruptly. He is feel- 
ing quite softly towards his old love, and 
has drawn comparisons even between the 
two women's faces before him, that have not 
been in his wife's favour. ''Don't you see, 
she won't feel at home if you are so formal." 

" I am very glad you have come, Bella, and 
h(j[>e you will stay at Highcliffe as long as 
you like," Lady Ennisford says, in her sweet, 
courteous little way. 

" Thank you ! " Bella repUes, curtly. 

But her hostess does not mind, she is so 
glad that the boy is better, that nothing and 
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nobody can drive away her delicious hope 
and joy that fill her heart. 

" Yes, Bella ! your presence has been 
magical, and we owe you a debt of gratitude 
we can never repay if you give us back that 
little chap from the jaws of death," Lord 
Ennisford says, as his wife has moved a few 
steps away. 

"You owe me another debt ! a debt you 
shall pay some day, Ennisford," Bella whis- 
pers back, almost fiercely, and once more 
her grey eyes gleam and devour the fair 
handsome face of the man for whom she has 
a mad, reckless, selfish love. 

And he, as he meets her glance, instead 
of rebuking her, smiles, a smile of gratifica- 
tion at that incense to his vanity which 
Bella's glance is — an incense which he has 
missed at Highclifie, and without which he 
does not care to live. 




CHAPTER Tn. 

POUR T PABYEXIB. 

"■ I hare pat mj dars and dveuns out of mind, 
Dmjs that are om- and dveams that ai« done, 
Thongh ve seek life through ve shall soielj find 
Thefe are none of them dear to ns now — not one !" 

the evening is over, the lights 
turned down in Highcliffe, and 
Lady Ennisford gone to seek the rest she so 
much needs after days and nights of watch- 
ing and wailing, Bella, with the door of the 
room assigned to her a little ajar, sits and 
thinks everything over. Her elbow rests 
on the tastefully-arranged toilet-table, and 
abounding in all manner of elegant and 
costly knick-knackeries, and her eyes are 
turned towards the looking-glass. She is 
full of vanity, but she is not admiring her- 
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self at this moment, for her thoughts are 
absorbed in " the situation." 

She is perfectly capable of reviewing it 
in an occult fasliion. In a desultory sort of 
way, she has really studied a good deal, and 
thought even more. If her passions are 
ungovernable, not so is her mind. Through 
nearly all her thirty years she has studied, in 
a disjointed manner, perhaps, but yet in a 
manner which, in her retentive faculties, has 
left many traces of discipline, and, while 
other women have slept, Bella has read and 
reflected. There is scarcely a book written 
or translated into the English language con- 
cerning the dark shade of human Hfe and 
character that she has not read, marked, 
learned, inwardly digested and pondered 
over; and wonderfully swift, subtle, and 
dangerous is the action of the woman's 
brain. 
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'•She is a little fool !** 

She of course means Lady Ennisford. 

This b the first half-audible ejaculation in 
a contemptuous voice, as she sits one instant 
apparently engrossed with her own image in 
the mirror, and the next looks at an exqui- 
sitely embroidered cushion that lies on an 
opposite sofa. 

" She worked that. I would stake my 
life on it ! She is only fit for crochet and 
crewels and all the little stupid frivolities 
of life, or to sit, dazed and useless, seeing 
her child dying before her eyes." 

Bella has unmitigated scorn for most wo- 
men, especially those afflicted with nervous- 
ness, and she has also a detestation of all 
feminine fine arts. When necessity com- 
pels her to sew she likes to make good, 
coarse, useful clothing. The rough texture 
and rude work suit her character. The 
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delicate, jflimsy work her sex affect call 
down lier strong disapproval, and she always 
dresses in " rational " garments, after Lady 
Harberton's heart, the which decidedly add 
to her bizarre appearance. 

" Why did George marry that girl ? She is 
plain, and dowdy, and dull — dull as ditch- 
water. There is not a spark of intelligence 
in her insignificant features — not a vestige 
of style about her. Any housemaid looks 
more distinguee than she does. It could not 
have been because she was the daughter of 
a duke. He did not require to marry for 
position or wealth. So it must have been 
for love — love\ Save the mark. Love 
must be blind, and deaf too, to have dis- 
covered attraction in Lady Ennisford I He 
is tired of her already ; I can see that well 
enough. And he is glad to have me here. 
But, Bella Grant, you are not a fool — don't 

VOL. I. K 
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go and delude yourself, like some love-sick 
fledgling, that he wants you because he 
cares for you. It is only because he can- 
not be so wholly self-satisfied by anyone 
else ! Not by any other woman — ^last of all 
by his wife. Ennisford could never be con- 
tent long with anyone who did not feed him 
on sugar — who did not praise him, flatter 
him up without reservation or stint. She 
believes that she is the only woman in the 
world for him, and that she will remain for 
ever the only one. 

" She does not realise a bit how handsome 
he is — as handsome as a god. But the 
world is full of women who can see it and 
say so, in sweeter words than she has 
dreamed of in her poor, tame, , spiritless 
life. But no matter about others yet. At 
present I have only to deal with one rival, 
and that is Lady Ennisford ! " 
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Her voice drops to a whisper, and a dark, 
evil shadow flits over her face. 

" If I cannot have Ennisford's whole heart, 
neither shall you! I am here now, and 
here I shall stay, tout vient d celui qui suit 
attendre I " 

A minute or two of dead silence, in 
which a pin's fall may be heard, follows 
this threat, then there comes the echo of a 
man's step, a buoyant, springy step, be- 
tokening a light heart and a thoroughly 
mercurial temperament. Bella has found 
out already, after a few hours' sojourn at 
Highcliffe, that Lord Ennisford, who has 
been writing in the library, will have to 
pass her door on his way to bed, and for 
this reason she has left it ajar. He sees 
a tiny streak of light streaming into the 
passage, and, as he passes, he looks in. 

She sits, her chin still resting on her hand, 

E 2 
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a big hand, with strength but no refine- 
ment about it ; and her face, instead of being 
turned to the glass, is bent downwards, as 
though unconscious of her surroundings. 
She is lost in some remote land of thought. 
She is a born actress, this Bella Grant, and 
could win fame and fortune on the lyric 
boards, and it is a thousand pities that 
Fate has not given her a profession or 
occupation, instead of leaving her to a life 
of chagrin, and disappointment, and mis- 
cliief-making. 

" Where are you, Bella ? I doubt if you 
know yourself ! you are in such a brown 
study," Lord Ennisford says, pleasantly, at 
the open door. " I want to tell you that I 
am so glad to see you again. It seems just 
like old days — this." 

How many men are apt to make silly 
speeches which they repent of bitterly at 
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leisure? And this is a silly speech, 
for Bella flushes up vividly as she listens, 
and a glow of exultation goes through her, 
but she only answers quietly enough : 

" And I am very glad to be here, George, 
you don't want to be told that. I wished 
to say something to you this first day of 
my coming, but as I had no opportunity 
of doing so downstairs, I left my door open 
on the chance of your passing. George ! 
I do so want yoii to forget that we were 
ever more than cousins! I ought never 
to have reviled you as I did that day — 
but I had an excuse, dear. You see that 
in losing you I lost — Everything ! I knew 
I could never care for any other man, 
look at any other man after you ; you 
have spoilt me! You make every other 
man in the world appear so ugly and coarse 
and altogether not worth respecting." 
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She brings it out so frankly and inno- 
cently with a lovely childish candour that 
of course he swallows with avidity the 
pernicious jflattery, and never even remem- 
bers that it has been hurled at him, and 
by no means adroitly administered as 
many worldly women would have done. 
Unconsciously he softens towards her, and 
putting his hand on her shoulder, looks 
smilingly down on her upturned face. He 
does not realise that there is a lurking 
wish within him to show her once again 
the supreme beauty of his ultramarine eyes 
and his chiselled mouth. 

" Don't be absurd, Bella ! " he cries, com- 
placently ; " and don't go and make an 
Adonis or a Paladin of me ! There are 
lots of fellows who beat me hollow in 
looks and brains too, I am afraid." 

She shakes her head dubiously. 



\ 
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" Those lots of fellows are not in my 
line, George ! but I would rather not allude 
to the past, if I can help it ! — Though 
what a past is has been ! Like an April 
day — so sunny and so stormy. So full of 
horrible pain, and yet so full — so full of 
infinite bliss. But after to-night, I will 
never talk to you about it — a quoi bon ? 
Do you remember what Swinburne says in 
his exquisite triumph of Time? 

" * Ah ! had I not taken my life up and given 
All that life gives — and the years let go, 
The wine and the honey — and balm and leaven. 
The dreams reared high, and the hopes brought low. 
Come life — come death — not a word be said, 
That I lose you loving, and vex you dead. 
I never shall tell you on earth, and in heaven, 
If I cry to you, will you hear or know ? ' 

Oh, George! George! I dare not tell you 
a lie, and say that your love is become a 
thing of the past to me ! but I have sworn 
to keep my regret to myself, I only want 
to see you — to stay with you and — yours.'* 
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Lord Emiisford listens, and is really 
moved at her unselfishness, and moreover 
he is agreeably surprised. Somehow he has 
dreaded an outbreak dreadfully, and it is 
verv eonifortin<r to know that Bella has at 
last accepted her cross with a meek resig- 
nation that certainly adds to her attractions. 
She has hitherto shown an inclination 
to be a virago — but all that is finished. 
And now she is willing to be useful, and 
not exigeante. This aspect of afiairs is very 
soothing, and argues quite a peaceful and 
pleasant future. So he pats her kindly 
on tlie arm, and even taking her hand, 
holds it closely in his own. 

"You are going to be our good angel, 
after all, Bella, I see! You have cast a 
spell over tlie boy already. lie was 
sleeping quietly just now, and he has not 
seemed so well for weeks. And Lady 
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Ennisford, poor child! she will brighten 
up now into her old self again ! I fancy 
she looks considerably changed to you, 
doesn't she?" 

"Eemarkably changed — I should never 
have known her ! How old is she, George ? 
She looks very faded and worn — poor 
thing ! " 

Lord Ennisford winces and frowns a little. 
To hear that his wife of two years' standing 
presents a faded and worn appearance is 
scarcely gratifying, but Bella says it so 
sympathisingly that of course he cannot 
credit her with malice. 

But now she has suggested it, he thinks 
Frances is wonderfully gone oJ0f in so 
short a time. 

"You see she has suffered so much 
anxiety about the boy," he answers, depre- 
catingly. " She is so very young, too, that 
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she cannot stand wear and tear like older 
women; but she will soon come back to 
her In^aiity and brightness with rest." 

Beautii and brightness. 

BeUa makes a grimace of derision at such 
expressions being mentioned in the same 
breath with Ladv Ennisford, but it is not 
a part of her diplomacy to show her cards, 
so she averts her head, and takes the 
opportunity of inclining it a little, so that 
it Uwus slightly against his shoulder. 

'^'^ Wliat makes me so unhappy is the 
I'hange in your appearance, Ennisford!" 
she says, regretfully. 

''* In my appearance ! Wliy I am all 
right, BeUa!" 

'*lt would take more than two years 
of mental suffering to break down your 
health, of course, dear ! You have such a 
magnificent physique. See ! what a glorious 
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broad chest this is, and those stalwart 
arms! — do you know I used to feel as if 
I was in my tower of strength when you 
put them round me in the old days ! " she 
whispers, softly, and Lord Ennisford hears 
her heart beating fast. "But there! I am 
treading on forbidden ground again — only 
the past is my all, you see ! and it will 
crop up every hour of my life. Yes, 
George, you look mentally wearied out. I, 
who look at you freshly and dispassionately, 
see the difference, and mark the distinction. 
You are overtaxed, I think you have been 
moping — cooped up in the country with 
only poor, tearful Lady Ennisford and a 
sick child to contemplate. You ought to 
run up to town — take up some ' of your 
old friends — drop in at a theatre or two, 
and rub off your country rust. Even your 
face is altered, now that I really examine 
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it ! the radiance of its beauty is a little 
dimmed ; your bonnie blue eyes have lost 
some of their sunny charm and I do believe ! " 
— she puts her hand (she is nearly as tall 
as he is) on his crisp, blond curls — " there 
are some silver threads among the gold 
already! Oh, George! what on earth has 
aged you so ? " 

Lord Ennisford plumes himself greatly 
on his personal appearance, in fact, not 
being a clever man, he has had to trade 
on liis beauty always. From his youth 
upwards lie has been fawned on by women 
and told of the exceeding perfection of his 
liair, and eyes, and nose, and mouth, and 
it naturallv vexes him that even this woman, 
who lias been his adoring slave, should 
detect tlaws that must make him less 
attractive to her, 

** Xv^usouse, Bella ! I am not chancred a 
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scrap, and am perfectly sound in mind and 
body," he says, a little fractiously, but her 
'sharp cat's eyes note with satisfaction the 
tide of colour come up into his cheek, and 
is sure her words have taken effect. 

" It is true, of course, that I have been 
worried, how could it be otherwise with 
Lady Ennisford so fidgetty and frightened 
and the child squalling nearly all the 

time. If he gets on, and those atrocious 
teeth come safely through, I shall try 
and have a week in Scotland, and give 
my wife a change too : I to fish and 
she to sketch, that is if I can make her 
forget the baby for awhile. She draws and 
paints splendidly, you know. Here is one 
of hers, Bella ! " and he walks right into 
the room and up to the mantel-piece. " It 
is full of feeling and genius, I think! 
Look 1 isn't this bit of water a marvel of 
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transparency, and these long low lying 
clouds are so real and filray, with the sea- 
gulls swooping below and the depth of* 
twilight beyond ! " 

He dilates on the picture so enthusias- 
tically that Bella feels the old wicked wrath 
surge up as she listens to the outburst. 
She is awfully jealous of hira, of his every 
look and word, and she is a woman who 
can do anything in her paroxisms of fury 
and mortification. She knows she cannot 
trust her voice at once, and is silent till she 
contrives to tone it down to a proper pitch, 
and though she gazes at the picture, that 
hangs close before her eyes, she really does 
not see a Kne of it. 

" Yes, it is very well done, Ennisford, I 
have no doubt! but I am no judge. It's 
all I have been able to do to read a few 
books," she says, modestly, but. with tre- 
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mendous contempt for Lady Ennisford's 
artistic efforts in her heart. 

" True," he answers, indifferently ; then 
he adds, patronizingly, "But you are 
awfully useful, Bella, and a first-rate com- 
panion to any man who has brains. After 
all, a good practical, sensible woman beats 
your accomplished female to fits." And 
while he speaks he entirely forgets that he 
is in a manner depreciating his wife to 
elevate the woman who hears his words, 
with triumph in her cold grey eyes^ and a 
heightened colour on her sallow cheek. 

" Sit down a moment, Ennisford ! " she 
says, pushing him gently in to a great chair, 
whose spreading arms and velvet cushions 
look inviting, " it is so much more comfort- 
able sitting than standing to chat. I 
want to tell a little home news ; about 
the Duke and your mother, and all the 
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doings. Belgrave Square is dreadfully 
changed since you married." 

" Is it," he asks, lounging back in the 
fauteuil, and looking the picture of hand- 
some indolence and ease, as he puffs away 
at his cigar, sure that Bella doesn't mind 
it a bit, though Lady Ennisford grows sick 
and pale as the first fumes of the fragrant 
weed reach her nose ; " how ? " 

"Oh, it's a perfect prison house for 
dullness. The Duke sticks to White's 
more than ever, and my aunt to her own 
chair ; your sisters hardly ever come near 
us, and Bertie, who might enliven us a bit, 
writes that he can't get away from Vienna, 
as his diplomatic duties prevent, etc. — but I 
think he has an attraction there. I did 
hear that he had gone mad over Lady 
Aylmer, who has been setting the Viennese 
by the ears with her exceeding fairness and 
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lier flirting propensities. Lord Aylmer has 
gone to India on the Governor General's 
staff, and she has it all her own way during 
her grass-widowhood. Bertie is very im- 
pressionable, you know, poor boy, much 
more so than his elder brother." 

"Yes, / am not impressionable, thank 
goodness. I hate one of your spoony 
chaps," Lord Ennisford assents, between 
his puffs. " I can understand a fellow 
falling in love with one woman, but I can't 
stand that fashion of losing one's head or 
one's heart to a dozen." 

He looks up as he winds up his sentence 
and catches a peculiar meaning in Bella's 
eyes, and, colouring, he says confusedly, and 
inconsistently with his former remarks, "A 
man can't be expected to stick to one 
woman all the days of his life, either. 
Toujours perdrix, it is enough to tire any one, 
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Tou see, Bella. Ours was a short life and 
a merry one together ! " and he laughs. As 
the laugh falls on her ear it stings her like 
a scorpion. So he can look back on 
those days, over which she sits and dreams 
by the hour, as just a mere ephemeral 
" spoon," pleasant but neither a matter of 
regret nor remorse. 

" Bertie is impressionable," she says, 
ignoring his allusion, " and not only im- 
pressionable, but earnest, and a boy whom 
a woman like Lady Aylmer can make 
very miserable. I am very fond of him, 
and I should hate to have his life spoilt." 

"I have never seen Lady Aylmer — 
funny enough, but I don't think you need 
fret yourself so much about Bertie's 
welfare!" Lord Ennisford answers, jea- 
lously ; " men don't make themselves fcols 
for women like her^ it wants more than 
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mere flesh and blood attraction to spoil 

a fellow's life, you know!" 

"Everyone says you worship beauty, 
Ennisford," cries Bella, surprised at his new 
sentiment. Surely he is not really in love 
with his plain, dowdy wife, with her 
brown skin, and her brown hair, and 
brown eyes to match. 

The fact is incredible and she rouses into 
anger at the very thought. 

"Do they?" he says, quietly, blowing 
blue circles of smoke up towards the ceil- 
ing. " Well, perhaps I did as a boy — that 

fl 

is, sometimes I " and he gives her an expres- 
sive look, which she understands ; " but now 
I like good women — spirituelle women — 
women with soft, yielding natures ; sweet, 
loving dispositions, gentle voices, instead of 
flashing or languorous eyes, Grecian profiles, 
rosebud mouths ! And I certainly like a 
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woman who is not a disturbing element in 
one's life, as Lady Aylmer is sure to be. I 
am growing old, you see, Bella, and grey 
hairs grow best with peace and comfort." 

"I fancy age does rather dull one's 
appreciation of beauty and ripen our per- 
ceptive faculties of virtue," Bella observes, 
with an incredulous smile. "Queer, is it 
not, how stupid pretty women generally 
are, and women with brains so plain ! I 
suppose nature is too just to make both 
casket and contents lovelj^ I wish the 
casket had been attended to in my case ! " 

" Why ? " Lord Ennisford asks, a little 
dreamily, as he looks down at the woman, 
who has seated herself on a tabouret at liis 
feet — her old position of worship in old 
days — and who is looking up at him now 
with a flush really like damask roses on her 
usually pale cheek, and with a wistful, 
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yearning expression in her eyes that lends 
them a strange and subtle charm. 

" Why ? — oh, because then, before you 
grew old, you might have really loved me ! " 
she answers, scarcely above a whisper, while 
her hand steals into his. 

Is it the glamour of bygone hours, or his 
own impressionable nature, in spite of his 
assertion to the contrary, or is it that Bella 
exercises a certain Mephistophelean influ- 
ence, but somehow Lord Ennisford presses 
the hand that has stolen into his palm, and, 
bending forward, his lips abide in very 
dangerous proximity to hers. 

Will he kiss her ? — the woman who is a 
serpent on his hearth, who is the mortal 
enemy of his domestic happiness, and in 
whose black heart lives a fearful, grudging 
rancour to the poor pale little wife upstairs. 

Bella's pulses throb like so many sledge 
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hammers ; it is long, very long, it seems a 
whole existence, in fact, of pain and starva- 
tion since the last time his kiss was laid on 
her mouth. The flush waxes deeper on her 
cheek, and her greedy grey eyes gleam and 
scintillate and seem to scorch the fair, hand- 
some face of her old lover. 

" Love ! my love ! " she murmurs, and 
she stretches her arms towards him. 

Lord Ennisford starts as if he had been 
shot, as the passionate words fall on his ear. 
He has not quite gone to the bad yet. 

In those burning eyes, in those yearning 
arms, he reads his danger at once. He re- 
coils with a certain revulsion from them 
and contrasts them unfavourably with the 
quiet, pale tints, and large, limpid brown 
eyes of his wife. 

Springing to his feet, he nearly capsises 
the footstool on which Bella has placed her- 
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self, and he flings the remnant of his cigar 
impetuously into a Dresden casket hard by. 

" Good night, Bella," he says, abruptly, 
and before she has time to reply, he runs 
up the stairs as if a fiend were in pursuit. 

To say that he experiences an overwhelm- 
ing sensation of reUef, as he enters his 
bedroom and closes the door behind him, 
would not be an exaggeration. 

It appears to him as if he has just 
aroused from a horrid nightmare, in which 
Satan has had a hard tussle to keep him 
hand and foot. 

In a bewildered, dazed sort of fashion, he 
wonders whether Bella is a woman or the 
devil incarnate, when he meets Lady Ennis- 
ford's eyes. 

She is sitting up in bed, her hair un- 
loosed, falling over her shoulders in heavy 
dark masses, enframing her face and making 
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it look smaller and thinner than usual ; 
tears trickle slowly down her cheeks, and 
her mouth quivers hke a child's. 

" Why, what is the matter ? " he asks, 
crossly. 

The tears and the quiver act upon him 
in his excited state just like a cold water 
douche. True, the atmosphere below sug- 
gested brimstone ; but this seems chilly as 
ice, and the contrast is not pleasant. 

" I have waited so long — so long ! — for 
you, George ! " she murmurs, disjointedly. 

" That is just what I have been doing for 
you for the last three months," he answers, 
impatiently. 

" Never ! when I could help it, darling ! " 

" Tush ! — that does not alter the fact." 

Nothing can be harder or more unsym- 
pathetic than the tone of voice in which he 
utters these words ; and, whatever the pro- 
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vocation may be, she knows that he has 
never spoken Uke this before. 

" Oh, darling ! how can you speak to me 
Uke that ! " she cries, amidst little choking 
sobs, in which unhappiness and a tendency 
to hysteria are painfully blended. 

K he would just take her in those stal- 
wart arms of his, that Bella had called a 
tower of strength, and say one gentle word, 
all would be changed ; but in his present 
state, when the equilibrium of his mind 
seems to be totally upset, such a proceeding 
appears impossible. 

He has not dreamt of making his wife 
unhappy or neglecting her in any way ; in- 
deed, in that last little hot episode with 
Bella, his wife had seemed to come nearer 
his heart then she had ever done before. 

But the trail of the serpent is over him 
still. 
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He has been drinking in greedily great 
draughts of flattery, and it has lifted him in- 
stinctively and insensibly into a condition of 
elation and self satisfaction, from which it is 
not at all easy to descend. 

To think how women admired him and 
adored him, while all his own wife had to 
give him were tears and reproaches. 

" I can bear much. Lady Ennisford ! I have 
borne much ! " he says, formally, with a 
martyr-like air, " but there is a limit to 
everything in this world. I hate scenes I — 
so good-night ! " and stalking majestically 
into his dressing room ; he bangs to the 
door. 

A few minutes afterward, a low timid 
tap falls on his ear. It is Lady Ennisford 
wrapped in a white dressing-gown, her long 
hair still falling round her, down below her 
slender waist. She looks like a ghost, so 
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little and colourless and fragile, as she glides 
noiselessly with bare feet into the room and 
sinks down in a white heap at her husband's 
feet. 

What a contrast she is to the woman who 
crouched there half-an-hour back. 

Bella looked so thoroughly material with 
her glowing skin, her passionate eyes, her 
cruelly tender mouth, her hot clasping hands, 
her cry for love ! love ! and Lady Ennisford 
seems so apart from all that is of the earth 
earthy, so pure and so delicate ! 

Perhaps it is the very contrast that brings 
Lord Ennisford to his senses. He raises the 
slight figure from her knees and holds it 
against his breast with all the warmth of 
earlier days, and he softly kisses off the 
tears that still glisten on the long brown 
lashes. 

" I was a brute — my pet I" he says, peni- 
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teiitly, " a thorough paced brute! to think, 
Avhen you have suffered so much, that I 
should go and add my mite to vex you ! " 

Lady Ennisford clasps her slender arms 
round his neck and fresh tears well up in 
her eyes, but she hides them. 

Ennisford is himself again, but somehow 
she feels that with Bella Grant's appearance 
at Highcliffe has come the first unkind words 

from her husband's lips. 

" How late you sat up writing, George ! " 

" Bella stopped me to say, good-night," 
he tells her bravely. 

She makes no answer and stifles back a 
rebellious sob. 

But Bella has done good work for the 
very first day. She sends Lady Ennisford 
to sleep with a pained and heavy heart. 




CHAPTER Vm. 

A WINNING GAME. 

Alas! 

There where I had garnered up my heart, 
Where either I must live or have no life, 
The fountains from the which my current run, 
Or else dries up to be discarded thence." 

jT would indeed be strange if Bella felt 
no reproach of conscience, no whisper 
of the still, small voice, as Lord Ennisford's 
quick ascending steps sounded on her ear. 
She is not wholly bad, no human creature 
ever is. The veriest sinner amongst us has 
some redeeming point, even if it be so en- 
gulfed in a maelstrom of vice, that the world, 
not over given to charity " which suffereth 
long and is kind," does not stay to pick out 
the atom from the mass. 

That Bella does feel something is evident, 
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for she mutters, '' She took all I had ! there 
were heaps of men about who would have 
made her happier then this man can, but 
she took him, my all — all, and I have nothing 
left. So shall I give him up to her in peace, 
and just bear my cross meekly, because it 
is right to do so ? Never ! Why should I be 
left and she be taken. What is she ! what 
business had she to be his wedded wife 
while I am but his discarded plaything." 
And a little later, like all coarse, material 
temperaments, she drops into a pleasant pro- 
found slumber and dreams that she is Lady 
Ennisford and mistress of Highcliffe. 

"Do you mind if I take down your lovely 
sea piece and hang up a photograph of Ennis- 
ford in its stead," Bella asks, meekly of her 
hostess, on the day after her arrival. " The 
photograph has hung for nearly two year? 
just opposite my bed, where I could see it 
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the last thing at night and the first thing on 
awakening, and I shall miss it so ! " 

" Certainly ! do as you wish," Lady Ennis- 
ford answers, with a flush sweeping her pale, 
cheek, but with her usual sweetness, for 
she has an angelic temper, and even this 
Bella, whom she feels is an enemy, fails to 
ruffle it. "I can quite understand any one 
being discontented with a view of the sea 
when they can see Lord Ennisford ! " 

" You don't really mind, do you ? " Bella 
says, with an attempt at archness that con- 
trasts badly with the haggard drawn lines 
on her face, as she throws open the door of 
her bedroom and notes Lady Ennisford's look 
of surprise, on finding her own sketch, its 
face to the wall, on the floor, and in its 
place a new, grandly framed tinted photo- 
graph of her husband in the gorgeous war 
paint of the Guards. 
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" I did not know you had made the 
change already," she remarks, with a little 
stately gravity, that Bella resents terribly 
within. 

" I knew you would not mind," she says, 
with a dash of flippant indifference. " Of 
course I shouldn't have thought of doing 
such a thing without your permission, but 
you and Ennisford are one^ and he wished 
it." 

" Did Lord Ennisford tell you he wished 
his likeness to hang here ? " and two pure 
eyes, guileless as an infant's, fix them- 
selves with a sort of wistfulness on Bella's 
face. 

This face of hers does not change colour 
one whit, neither do her lids droop over her 
light grey eyes, as she replies, unhesitatingly, 
with an appaling effrontery and disregard 
of truth. 
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Yes ! he has always liked me to have a 
portrait of him in my room." 

" Then you are quite right in doing so," 
Lord Ennisford's wife answers, quietly, 
while a sharp pang goes through her heart. 
What right has this Bella Grant or any 
other woman to look on her husband's 
handsome face "the last thing at night 
and the first thing on awakening ! " 

" I have turned your painting to the wall, 
that the dust might not hurt it," Bella ob- 
serves, sweetly. 

" Thank you ! " Lady Ennisford murmurs, 
coldly and, to her companion's thinking, 
haughtily. 

"Pride shall have a fall," she registers to 
herself before she goes on glibly with a purr 
in ' her voice, that many fehne women 
possess. 

" Isn't this a most delicious likeness of 

VOL. I. M 
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Ennisford? so life-like, so speaking. Do 
you know, I thought when he sent it me 
that you must have stood within sight for 
an inspiration while it was taken ; and I was 
so surprised when he told me you were not 
with him — that you did not even know he 
sent it. By the way, I am older than you, 
and may be able to give a few useful hints. 
You must impress on his mind that 
nothing begets distrust in husband or wife 
like secrecy on one side. Of course, in the 
matter of this photograph, it could only 
have been thoughtlessness on his part. He 
could have no object in keeping from you 
that he gave me this ! " 

" Certainly not ! " says poor little Lady 
Ennisford, confusedly but loyally, She 
would eat her heart out with jealousy and 
misery, yet never let an outsider know that 
she had not the most implicit faith and 
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trust in her husband. " There is nothing 
on earth I admire so much as Lord Ennis- 
ford's picture, except himself ; there cannot 
be too many likenesses of him in the house 
to please me! I am not strong and soon 
grow tired ; and Lord Ennisford would not 
think of subjecting me to the fatigue of a 
long sitting at a photographer's, you know. 
This picture is certainly perfect," she adds, 
enthusiastically, her brown eyes kindUng 
and her voice warming as she looks up 
adoringly at the good-looking, fair face, 
that seems to look down at her with its own 
insouciant smile and sunny blue eyes, out of 
its setting of blue velvet and gold. And as 
she gazes once more, a sharp twinge comes 
to her as she remembers she has neither 
seen this " delicious likeness " or heard of it. 
She has nothing of an actress in her com- 
position, and it is therefore absolutely out 

M 2 
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of her power to pretend to anything she 
does not feel. Lady Dundas, one of our 
most worldly and critical femmes du monde, 
had said of her as a debutante^ 

" One of Frances Clavering's chief faults 
is that she shows everything in her face — 
a sure sign that she lacks that great gift 
of self-control, which is a supreme essential 
for preserving les convenances.'' 

So the heavy heart and wounded spirit 
with which she stoops for her sketch do not 
escape the lynx eyes of Bella ; and it is quite 
true that this worthy young woman rejoices 
in her first thrust having had effect — it 
portends final victory to her. 

Lady Ennisford feels instinctively that all 
that has been said by her guest has been 
actuated by a desire to give pain. She has 
little or no knowledge of human nature — a 
knowledge which can only come to us 
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by actual contact with various types and 
the infallible conviction that is born of pro- 
found experience ; but, in its stead, she has 
keen instinct and clear intuitions, and 
through these she discovers at once that this 
cousin of her husband's, who has come to 
live under the same roof and eat at the same 
board, is a wolf in sheep's clothing — a cat 
with silken paws. But she does not quite 
realise why this woman should dislike her or 
wish to hurt her. 

Not so Bella. She measures her victim 
perfectly in her capacity to suffer pain, and 
with equal accuracy she gauges her own 
power to inflict it. 

Lady Ennisford's first conscious effort is 
"not to mind." She takes up her poor 
little painting which her husband had ad- 
mired, and she orders it to be hung up at 
once over the escritoir in the library, so 
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that his eyes may rest on it. In this pro- 
ceeding she has two ideas — one is to give 
him pleasure she hopes; the other, that 
seeing it there may make him speak to her 
openly of the portrait that Bella has of liim . 

Meanwhile, she walks slowly upstairs, and 
sitting down by her baby, gives way to a 
childish fit of tears. 

When Lord Ennisford comes back from 
his drive, he walks straight into the library, 
which is his usual resort. He starts as the 
painting, which he had so graphically com- 
mented on as a marvellous bit of trans- 
parency in water, and full of life and 
genius in the low lying clouds, the swooping 
sea-gulls, the mystic twilight, meets his eye. 

" I suppose Bella has turned that out," he 
mutters, wratlifully ; " how dare she do 
such a thing ! I must nip such impertin- 
ence in the bud ; " and, without reflection. 
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he pulls the bell violently, and demands 
that Miss Grant shall be sent to him at 
once. 

A moment or two afterwards, in comes 
Bella, to find him flushed, and with unmis- 
takable anger in his face, as he strides up 
and down the long room, a habit of his 
wheneve;' he is vexed, and with which she 
is perfectly familiar. 

She glides, with her noiseless, cat-like 
step, to a chair; her garments are sombre 
in hue and severe in fashion. She wears 
her hair cut short and after the type of 
a German student, and her hard, sharp, 
sallow face, with the daylight streaming 
upon it, looks harder, sharper, and more 
sallow than ever ; but her attitude is 

meek, even deferential ; her large hands 
clasp ; her figure bends a little forward ; 
'and her eyes, so grey and light, a curious 
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contrast to her hair and skin, are lifted 
deprecatingly to her cousin's. 

"Did you want me, Ennisford?" she 
asks, after a while, mildly. He pauses in 
his rapid walk, and, placing himself after 
the manner of a Britisher, with his coat 
tails to the fire, faces her. 

ft 

" What did you mean by turning that 
painting out of your room ? " he questions, 
angrily. 

" I did not turn it out, but Lady Ennis- 
ford said I am welcome to hang up that 
large photograph of you instead of it. 
She likes me to have it, in fact, and does 
not mind how many portraits of you are 
about." 

"She said that?" he questions, eyeing 
her keenly and waxing more wrath, but 
now with his wife, for it hurts his enor- 
mous selflove intensely that she should 
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not mind other women havinfj his like- 
Hesses. 

" Yes ! " answers Bella, unflinchingly, 
quite indifferent how she perverts Lady 
Ennisford's words. "But what a fuss 
you make about that painting, Ennisford ! 
It is very nice, no doubt, but one would 
really fancy it was a Millais, or a Turner, 
or a Tenier, by the value you put on it." 

" I value it fifty times more because it 
is my wife's work,'' he answers, valiantly, 
though inwardly the accession of a red 
patch on Bella's sallow cheek and a glitter 
in her uncanny eyes make him a shade 
fidgetty. " And, Bella, I think it very 
bad form of you to flaunt my photograph 
and your love, as you please to call it, 
for me, before Lady Ennisford ! " 

" I couldn't hide my love for you before 
Queen Victoria herself; no — not even if 
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my life depended on it ! " she says, 
hardily ; " and if you are so tender of 
Lady Ennisford's feelings you should not 
have let me come here ! But, George, I'll 
do my possible," she adds, in a low, fawn- 
ing voice, fearful lest she has said too 
much. " 111 keep a guard over my eyes 
and my lips. I'll be a hypocrite — a 
sham — a lie, sooner than you should look 
at me like that ! You hate me, I 
believe ! " and, burying her false face in 
her pocket hander chief, a puny, gaspy 
sob meets his ear. He puts indignation 
into his pocket, and with a couple of 
hasty strides stands beside her. 

'* Please don't cx\. Bella! I did not 
mean to hurt you, but you see I am in 
a confounded hole. Lady Ennisford has 
a right to reproach me for all my short- 
comings, and she never will. You have 
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no right, but you are perpetually hurling 
invectives at my head. I want to be 
nice with both of you, if I can. I have 
no desire to cut up rough, if I can help it." 

At this Bella indulges in a little smile 
within the folds of her handerchief. He 
is dreadfully weak, unstable as water, as 
has been said before, but she forgives the 
blemish, since on it she trades, and hopes 
by it to reach her aim some day. 

" You are always nice for me," she 
whispers, holding out one hand, which 
he clasps, thinking it a guarantee for her 
good behaviour in future. " And if you 
will only smile upon me sometimes there 
is nothing I will not do, no matter how 
difficult ; and it is difficult, George — almost 
beyond the pale of human will, to keep 
a vigilant watch always over a love which 
is my life ! " 
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"Do you Still care for me, then, as 
much as you did, Bella ? " he asks, in a 
low voice, disgusted with himself for 
putting the question, yet quite unable to 
resist the pleasing incense that the liking 
of a woman — even a woman like this — 
is to him. 

She lifts up a pair of flaming, blazing 
eyes, and he knows at once that he has 
needlessly brought himself to the very 
brink of a volcano. 

**Do I care for you as I did, George? 
Do you ask that! Cannot you see, can- 
not you tell, oh! cannot you feel, that 
love Uke mine ripens with time ; that hour 
by hour, day by day, week by week, aye, 
year by year it grows and grows until at 
last it swallows up every other thing — 
hate, bitterness, revenge ; a sense of duty, 
a horror of wrong: it makes one selfish. 
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wicked, cruel as the grave ; it is a heaven 
in itself, but the breast it dwells in is a 
hell ! It is with such a love that I love 
you I" 

" But, Bella, I am anotlier woman's 
husband now, and that fact should make 
you try to forget what has been, and to 
reconcile yourself to what must be," he 
says, remembering the good little pre- 
cepts of his youth, but from which he 
has sadly departed. 

"What must be?" she answers, '' what 
must be ? George ! have you and I lived 
so long in our world and have to learn 
yet that duty follows inclination and not 
inclination duty ! Have you grown so 
rustic, so narrowminded as to believe 
that because an old priest has gabbled 
a few words over you and your wife's 
head that marriage is anything but an 
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more passion than reason. Is it my fault 
that passion overmasters my reason now ; 
that when I see you, my eyes refuse to take 
in aught else, and my soul knows but one 
thing — that I love you. I love you ! 
Eemember — 

" * If such love to madness given, 

Be wrong to earth, be wrong to Heaven, 
'Tis not for thee that love to blame, 
' Since from thyself the madness came.' 

I know I am only one of a host of women 
to whom this madness has come, but the 
love of that host would be but a hundredth 
part of the feeling that lives and leaps in 
my heart for you." 

As Lord Ennisford listens he feels a 
certain sense of pleasure and gratification, 
though, to do him justice, there is not a 
vestige of reciprocity in his breast. 

This woman, with her queer ways and 
words, her bizarre notions, her utter want 
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of personal attraction, is yet the woman for 
a man like him. She is as restless as a 
panther in her movements, so vehement in 
her language, so out of the way in her 
sentiments, and of such a wild and pas- 
sionate temperament, that she can never 
pall upon him as a gentler, quieter, better 
woman might do. Bella is like a tropical 
sky, blinding, bewildering, scorching ; and 
such a sky, uncomfortable as it sounds, has 
to some men a peculiar charm that the 
monotony of a blue serene heaven does not 

possess. 

Lady Ennisford, pure-natured as a limpid 
spring, is yet but water to this woman, who 
is wine ; and the man, lost in self-apprecia- 
tion, forgets that the love of such as Bella 
is viler than her hate. 

She glances up, when her violent pro- 
testations are over, to mark how he takes 
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them, and detects a little smile of com- 
placency lurking in a corner of his hand- 
some but weak mouth. He has likened 
her before this to a female Mephistopheles, 
and, as she remembers it, she determines 
to carry out the resemblance as far as she 
can. 

**You are not angry with me now, 
George?" she cries, gratefully. " I see you 
are not by that little smile. Do you 
know that those smiles of yours are the 
sunshine I love best? but I should like to 
bask in them with my eyes shut and my 
ears deadened to everything else. I want 
to make a little compact with you ; will 
you agree ? '* 

" Cela dSpend, you see, Bella. You might 

want my soul. I have often wondered if 

you are a woman or a — devil ! It is so . 
strange that, when you have no single^ 
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beauty to recommend you, you should 
still be able to influence a man against his 
will and his better judgment." 

Bella frowns covertly at this unflattering 
remark, still it is gratifying to feel that, 
ugly as he deems her, she has won him 
from other women many a time, whose 
faces have been the rage of town. 

"The compact I want to make is this. 
I will behave as well as the most stifi* and 
starch spinster would approve of — before 
people, so that when we are alone you will 
be as you were before, George — before Lady 
Ennisford came between you and I." 

Lady Ennisford ! 

As the name is brought before him, he 
conjures up the little childish figure 
wrapped in white, with the loose waves of 
dusky hair falling around it like a veil, 
the large frank brown eyes filled with tears^ 
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the quiver of the babyish lips, two slender 
arms forming a circle round his neck. 

His heart softens wonderluUy. 

He feels that it is unloyal to listen to 
Bella's expressions of love, but he is help- 
less. Bella has it on the cards to turn the 
home which promises an Eden into a hell, by 
revealing to his wife's ears that unlucky 
past which he would now willingly undo. 
So he resolves to temporise. 

" We'll see, Bella," he says, scorning 

himself the while. " K you are really nice 

and civil to Lady Ennisford, and make her 

like you, perhaps you will find I am not 

quite such an icicle as you think. Men 

often try and resist temptation. Sometimes 

they succeed, but oftener — well, you see, 

Vhomme propose et femme dispose I I am 

afraid I am not more immaculate than 

other fellows ! " and he half sighs, half 

N 2 
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smiles. " But, Bella, about that photo of 
me, which you have stuck up in your 
room. What did you tell Lady Ennisford 
about it ? " 

Bella eyes him keenly, and marks on his 
handsome, weak face just a shade of 
anxiety. He does care for his wife, or he 
would not surely be so considerate of her 
feelings, and this conviction hardens her 
at once. 

" I merely said I wished to hang it 
opposite my bed, as I had been accustomed 
to see it every morning and night, the first 

and last thing." 

" By Jove ! what a thing to tell a 
fellow's wife ! " 

" Why ? it was the truth and nothing 
but the truth ; but j^ou need not trouble 
yourself, as I see you are doing, my avowal 
did not affect her a bit. She simply 
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glanced at the photo, remarked it was a 
good likeness, and went on chatting about 
indifferent things. Good gracious, George I 
you cannot be a judge of character if you 
credit Lady Ennisford with deep feelings of 
any sort. She is very kind and gentle, 
just the wife for some old fellow who 
requires some one to sit at the head of his 
table, bring up his children, and jog along 
peacefully with him, like Darby and Joan, 
but her want of appreciation would drive 
a man wild who loved her, or fancied he 
loved her. Why, he might as well pour 
out his heart to that table, for any 
sympathy or reciprocity he could get." 

" It's my wife ' you are holding forth 
about, Bella ! " he says, indignantly. 

" I know, but there is no harm in saying 
that she is as cold as I am warm, and as 
immaculate as — you are the reverse ! " 
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" True ! " he answers ; " and you are right 
to a certain extent in your judgment of 
her — she is cold as a rule : but when cold 
women warm up, there is fifty times more 
attraction about them than in all your 
feminine volcanoes put together," he adds, 
quietly, and he feels quite sentimental for 
the moment as he recalls those delicious 
gloaming hours when he and Frances sat side 
by side in the flower-hung piazza, seeing 
the phantom-like ships go by, and knowing 
that they two were together until death 
(or the divorce court) separated them. In 
those hours he had seemed to realise Eve 
and Eden. 

Bella hearkens to him, and laughs an 
unpleasant, mocking laugh. 

" Did you tell Lady Ennisford / had sent 
you that photograph ? " 

" Yes ! " 
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" When ? " 

" Just after your marriage." 

He looks at her steadily, and she 
returns the gaze, then her eyes turn away, 
and he knows she has begun her evil work 
already. 





CHAPTER XI. 

A CONJUGAL TETE-A-TETE. 

" When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions." 

[WKWAED about that unlucky 
photo ! " muses Lord Ennisford, 
moodily, when Bella leaves him to his own 
devices. She has tarried as long as she 
could in the library, but she knows that it 
is fast approaching the hour for afternocm 
tea; and somehow, bold and defiant of 
spirit as she naturally is, she does not care 
for the big, brown, steadfast eyes of her 
hostess to see her in milord's own especial 
sanctum. " I wish I had made a clean 
breast of it, and told Frances at the time I 
had sent it, but I was not at all sure she 
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would like it. Now^ if she makes a moue 
mutine or any fuss over it, I shall just 
take the high ground, and maintain that 
it was the most natural thing in the world 
to give a cousin some sort of wedding 
present ! her little ladyship is really 
exigeante though who would imagine it 
on looking at her; and I would just as 
soon run the gauntlet of a Eoman inqui- 
sition as hers if I had been doing anything 
not quite comme il faut. She's a perfect 
little Puritan in conscience, the result of 
training, I fancy ; mamma Sandowne is a 
regular martinet with her offspring. Poor 
little Frances I it must have seemed 
pretty hard to her about that cursed 
photograph, in the way that Bella probably 
told the tale — not a plain, unvar- 
nished one, ril wager. Trust her for re- 
porting matters in the worst light! She 
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is the devil in petticoats, when her back's 
up; 



»» 



On the conclusion of this cheerful soli- 
loquy he marches straight up to the 
nursery, where he knows he will find the 
partner of his bosom— and he is right. 

Lady Ennisford occupies her usual seat 
beside little Lord Chester's cot. Her face 
is a little paler than usual, and considerably 
troubled, but her eyes are tearless; she 
has begun to leave off those childish fits 
of weeping, which leave traces in unbe- 
coming red about her nose and her lids. 
She is not angry or sulky, only distressed, 
for anger and sulks are things which none 
of the numerous daughters of the Duchess 
of Sandowne would dream of exhibiting to 
their lawful lords and masters. 

"Not well to-day, darling?" Lord 
Ennisford asks, in a cheery voice, stooping 
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and planting a warmer salute than usual on 
his wife's forehead. 

She looks up at him with decided volumes 
of reproach in her glance, but they are 
mingled with a vast yearning and wistful- 
ness which denude them of all that might 
be aggravating, and taking his hand 
meekly she kisses it. 

Upon this he feels quite criminal inwardly, 
and dreadfully penitent, both feelings 
which he, however, keeps to himself, for 
he has a firm conviction that the worst 
move in matrimony is to wear the white 
feather. 

" Yes ! I am pretty well, Ennisford," 
she answers, in a low, depressed tone, — 
« but " 

" But ? " 

" Oh, nothing I I don't feel quite happy, 
that's all ! " 
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" Why ? " 

A sudden nervousness about broaching 
the subject rushes over her. She is one 
of those rare women who would bear an 
immense deal in preference to raising a 
domestic storm. There are plenty about 
who love these little tempests in tea kettles 
and to whom there is quite a pleasant ex- 
citement in turning the house upside down, 
but Lady Ennisford is not one of them. 

It may be that she is still so over head 
and ears in love with her husband, that the 
faintest shadow of a shade between them 
assumes gigantic proportions in her adoring 
eyes. 

Seeing her hesitation, he rushes bravely 
to the point at once. 

Speak out, Frances ! for goodness sake 
don't smoulder — pour out the vials of your 
wrath, and relieve your feelings. It's about 
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that stupid photograph, of course ! I sent 
for Bella, and found out what had passed, 
and there is really not a vestige of a reason 
for you to bother yourself about such non- 
sense ! " 

All this, said in a light, careless, off-hand 
fashion, which, by the way, does not corres- 
pond to the compunction which he un- 
doubtedly feels within, has, at any rate, the 
effect of increasing her nervousness, and 
also conduces to make her already slightly 
ashamed of having given a thought to the 
subject. 

" I have tried to get it out of my head, 
George ; but I can't ! " she murmurs, like a 
child, in a heldless, hopeless sort of voice, 
which is evidently having a struggle with a 
ball in the throat, "Why didn't you tell 
me you were going to send it, and so soon 
after our marriage, too ! " 
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The last part of her sentence is decidedly 
irrelevant to the first part ; for the time of 
his sending it is not so much to be blamed 
as the fact. She, however, harps invirardly 
on his having chosen to think even of 
another woman in those halcyon, never-to- 
be-forgotten hours when love was young 
but faith and trust full grown in her fond 
heart, 

" Why didn't I tell you ? — ^Because women 
are so confoundedly unreasonable as a rule ! 
When we first married, of course, I did not 
know if you were like the rest of them, and 
liella bothered so for one that, to get rid of 
her importunities, I sent it. Voila tout ! " 

Yoila tout ! 

This is how he ends his sentence, and a 
good many men beside him wind up their 
domestic orations with a sort of crusher-like 
^^ voila tout!'^ cried indifferently, and 
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meant to be a final stopper on the feminine 
tongue. 

" I should not have been annoyed by her 
having it, but it makes me miserable to 

think that you could not confide in me, 
and that perhaps — you are capable of de — 
deceiving me I " she says, with a little gasp. 
"/ could not deceive you, George, in the 
littlest, littlest trifle — not if my life de- 
pended on it ! and nobody could have made 
me believe that you would say or do 
anything that you were not quite willing 
to tell me ! " 

" Bosh ! There isn't one man in ten thou- 
sand who tells his wife everything he does. 
There are such lots of extenuating circum- 
stances about a man's actions, you know ! " 

She doesn't know — but she listens and 
feels a little misgiving as to the soundness 
of his sentiments. Still it is " George " who 
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speaks, and " George " is her law — her 
creed, and it is difficult not to believe him 
infallible. 

"You see, Frances, I have spoilt you, 
made you exigeante^ self-willed, by my 
absurd devotion, and now you are ready, 

at the smallest provocation, to pose as an 
injured woman ! " he flashes angrily. 

Lady Ennisford neither resents nor does 
she think of retorting. She is quite sure 
she is not a bit exigeante or self-willed ; 
but it is his will and pleasure to say so, 
and why should she anger him by contra- 
diction ? So she rises, and going towards 
the distant seat in which he has flung him- 
self, perches on his knee, and slipping her 
arm around his neck, she opens her heart 
to him. 

She is not an eloquent woman, but love, 
the greatest teacher, has taught her simple 
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language to this one man, which tells him 
somehow how dearly she holds him. 

" I don't know how to make you under- 
stand just how I feel, darling ! I do not 
expect to have you tell me everything — 
that is, everything about ordinary matters, 
you know ! But in anything that concerns 
us two, our life, our love, oh don't let there 
be any reserve, any concealment ! it makes 
me so awfully unhappy ! / haven't a 
thought — I couldrit have one that I wouldn't 
tell you ! " 

And down goes a sleek brown head 
on his shoulder, so that a few rebellious 
tears shall trickle down comfortably on 
his coat without his being cognisant of 
them. 

But Lord Ennisford, like all the house of 
Bramber, is not easily appeased. He has 
not a bad temper, but he is selfish to the 
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backbone, and lie hates even his own con- 
science to prick him and make him not 
quite at his ease in this charming, beautiful 
world. He knows he has a lot to conceal 
from this adoring, clinging wife of his, and 
the very fact makes him more irritable. 
Even about Bella there are things which he 
feels sure would cause a positive rupture 
between him and his wife, and between him 
and the world even, if they chanced to come 
to Kght, the very folly and weakness — not 
to say sin — of allowing the woman he had 
flirted with to come and dwell under the 
same roof with the white-souled girl he 
had wedded. 

But it is no good crying over spilt milk, 
he thinks, with the insouciance of his 
thoroughly mercurial temperament. Bella 
is here, and here Bella will remain ; so, 
instead of responding to Lady Ennisford's 
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appeal, he lias the heart absolutely to push 
her off his knee — gently, it is true, but 
firmly. 

" A bad beginning of married life, very 
bad," he says, solemnly, with an air of 
intense martyrdom ; " this is not the first 
time we have exchanged bitter words and 
recriminations, Frances. You must really 
learn to curb your temper. I had no 
notion of its violence. I shall soon be 
afraid to think how it will all end." 

She stands just where he has pushed her, 
very white, a good deal of bewilderment in 
her eyes, and a sense of supreme injustice in 
her breast ; and before she has time to collect 
herself, he catches up his hat and reaches 
the door. 

"Ta! ta!" he cries, carelessly, "lam 

off for a ride ; when I come back, pray let 

the domestic horizon be clear and pleasant, 

o 2 
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or I shall take to-niglit's express for town. 

I can't stand rows." 

He hesitates a moment outside the door, 
Avhile his good and bad angel has a struggle 
for him. The bad angel wins : 

" Don't give in : a woman, a dog, and a walnat tree. 
The more yoa beat them the better they be.** 

So he strides away with two red spots like 
live burning coals burning on his cheeks, 
and his blue eyes wearing a vexed expres- 
sion, and Bella, as she catches sight of him 
from a window that overlooks the drive, 
smiles quite cheerfully. 

" Marriage isn't quite a heaven to him I 
see," she mutters, half audibly, " he was not 
made to be a model husband, so how can 
he help it, my poor Ennisford." 

By-and-by, after a good gallop over the 
downs, and with his equanimity restored by 
the exercise and fresh wind. Lord Ennisford 
once more mounts the broad staircase 
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slowly, a little fearful lest a dark browed 
visage and a pair of sullen eyes will greet 
his coming. 

His wife is playing with the boy, swing- 
ing a coral and bells on a chain before his 
eyes, and enticing him to stretch out two 
tiny hands to catch it. Lord Ennisford 
recognises in a second, with the keen love 
of beauty, that is his principal blemish, 
that the mother and child make a very 
pretty picture. Lady Ennisford wears a 
dress of some soft tender hue, just relieved 
with the bright warm red which her clear, 
colourless skin needs; and baby's frock 
matches the true blue of his father's eyes and 
his own. He is playing, and laughing, and 
crowing, and the picture is decidedly 
charming. If it was not, the man with his 
senses always on the alert to be pleased, 
would not be as attracted as he is. 
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Bella is not looking on, forming a trio 
as she does often now, forgetting that 
two's company and three's none, in the 
desire to interfere between husband and 
wife. 

Lord Ennisford knows that if her grey 
eyes were by, he would no more think of 
speaking out his feelings than of jumping 
over the moon, something in her presence 
cramps all his good impulses, and sets his 
bad qualities astir. 

He walks up straight to his wife and 
takes both her and the boy in his 
arms, and little Chester, with the wisdom 
that we are told babes and sucklings 
possess, instead of resenting the unusual 
familiarity, laughs and crows once more, 
and twists his fingers in his father's crisp 
fair curls. 

" How pretty we look, baby and his 
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mother," Lord Ennisford says, warmly. " I 
behaved horribly to you, Frances, before I 
went out, but don't punish me for it by 
pitching into me too hard." 

From these words one would think she 
had been punishing him by her tongue for 
at least two hours, whereas she has hurled 
no reproach and felt no resentment. 

It is perfectly characteristic, however, 
that he should assume the attitude of the 
aggrieved party. In all their little dijSTer- 
ences, it is always she who begs to be 
forgiven. He is a man who can acknowledge 
in an ojST-hand magnanimous sort of way to 
a whole mass of faults, with a mock shame 
and deprecation in his manner and voice, 
but to actually ask for pardon for any one 
sin is thoroughly repugnant to his consti- 
tution, and quite contrary to his way. 

Nevertheless his overtures now are so 
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winning, and he himself snch a model of 
manly good looks, that Lady Enuisford's 
grievances vanish into thin air, and her 
heart leaps up to its idol. 

Putting her child into its cot, she once 
more settles herself on her husband's knee. 

" Baby is much better," she says, brightly ; 
" he grows quite strong, George, and in a 
week or two we might have that run 
up to Scotland you promised." 

" Would you really like it, pet." 

"Yes! the air up North would do me 
good. I feel as if I was stifling sometimes 
down here," she murmurs involuntarily, 
thinking of Bella. " If we could take baby 
with us, it would not be requisite for Miss 
Grant to remain here now, would it, Dear ? 
It would be very lonely for her, you know," 
she adds, her conscience pricking her for 
being Jesuitical 
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'* Nonsense ! she won't be lonely ! she is 
a queer sort of girl, she doesn't care for 
society, and in fact she always shuns it ; 
perhaps it's because society doesn't love her, 
she is so ugly, you know." 

He really means what he says. He 
thinks Bella about as plain-headed a young 
person as he has seen — though at times 
the influence of the hour has made him 
overlook her utter want of attraction 
in a weird charm she has for him ; 
but Lady Ennisford's jealousy is only 
half asleep, and she glances up at him 
quickly. 

" Do you really think her ugly, George ? 
She has a clever face, you know, and 
some people admire that more than down- 
right beauty." 

" / don't. / love pretty women ! " he 
confesses, unblushingly. " A fair face 
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plays the devil with a man, even if the 
owner of it isn't nice." 

" Does it ! I wish I had been beautiful," 
she says, very wistfully. 

" Why ? " he asks, with a strange intent- 
ness in his blue eyes, and he draws her 
closer in her arms. 

" Why ? because I believe beauty is the 
greatest gift a woman can possess," she 
answers, a little dreamily. "It must be 
so delicious to think that one has the 
power to win love anywhere and under 
any circumstances." 

" Frances ! I shall begin to think you are 
like other women if you talk like that ! " 
he cries, quite jealously, for no matter 
how great a flirt he is, what right has 
his wife to a thought of love, save as a 
sober domestic Diety, waving no flaming 
torch aloft, but holding a well-trimmed 
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lamp turned down and giving a tiice, mode- 
rate, steady light. 

" I shall begin to think that you want 
not one admirer but a dozen ; that you 
care not to gladden my eyes only but to 
look lovely in many men's! Well, little 
woman ! " and he draws his breath quickly 
as he glances at her face, which, in its 
dreamy, tender aspect is looking at its 
very best, " be satisfied ! you are very 
good-looking ; quite as pretty as a woman 
who does not wish to pose as a profes- 
sional beauty, or a flirt, ought to be ! " 

His voice, which has a harsh ring in 
it, takes her so much by surprise, that 
for a moment she does not answer ; then, 
in spite of herself, hot tears well up — 
she is certainly a tearful woman, this 
Lady Ennisford — and tears are the best 
weapons when a man's in love, the 
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worst when he is growing cold. Just 
now, Lord Ennisford is in love, or fancies 
he is. 

" That was not what I meant, George ! 
I was not thinking of other men — what 
do I care for them ? I was only thinking 
that if I had been beautiful — the memory 
of my beauty would be a safeguard to 
your heart when you went to town. I 
only longed to be beautiful to keep 
you 1 " 

" I believe you ! " he replies, brightly, 
kissing her half-a-dozen times. " You are 
the purest, sweetest child in the world, 
and I love you with all my heart! I 
really think no one is so happy or content 
as you and I, Frances!" 

" As me f " she whispers. 

He smiles — a smile which in the gather- 
ing dusk Lady Ennisford catches. 
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It seems to fall like a ray of sunshine on 
her, and the memory of it will linger with 
her later on, perchance when a rift in the 
clouds may be a boon in her life. 




CHAPTEE X. 
"she'll die, my lord." 

" The sacred love o' weel-placed love, 

Luxuriantly indulge it, 
But never tempt th* illicit rove. 

Though naething should divulge it. 
We'll waive the quantum of the sin. 

The hazard of concealing. 
But, oh, it hardens a' within, 

And petrifies the feeling." 

lABY ENNISFOED feels as if she had 
been born again after this tender 
little scene ; kissing her husband is a 
great treat to her still, although she has 
been married over two years, but then 
she is a little obsolete in very many things. 
She cannot kiss him, however, always, 
wliich, perhaps, makes the operation more 
attractive. Sometimes it appears to her 
as if to kiss him is impossible ; sometimes 
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as if it is inevitable. He is the same man 
to be sure — but the same man divided by 
such extreme and alien moods that for 
kissing purposes he might just as well 
be two. 

She has forgiven him fully and freely 
about the gorgeous photograph, on which 
Bella's grey eyes rest with love and longing — 
but Lady Ennisford has learnt a lesson — and 
that is, that her husband is quite equal to 
doing anything he deems fit to do without 
taking her into her confidence. Before 
she really learned this fact, she would 
have disbelieved it, and now that she is 
quite cognisant of it, it gives her inex- 
pressible pain ; but a quoi hon ? The 
leopard could as easily change his spots, 
and the Ethiopian his skin, as Lord Ennis- 
ford could his nature ; and that nature 
has several blemishes, and among them is 
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an orerwhehning liking for women, and a 
Treakness, where they are concerned, that 
is fatal 

If Bella had not been domicUed at High- 
cliffe, the poor Uttle wife might have more 
chance of peace and happiness. She is 
easily content; a word, a smile, a kiss 
from her lord and master raise her to a 
seventh heaven, and she has no curiosity 
to peep into Bluebeard's chamber, unless 
the key was put into her hand. She is 
too guileless and good herself to suspect, 
and fully exemplifies the old adage, that 
"to the pure all things are pure." 

Still Bella has her advantages ; with her 
supervision, little Chester decidedly improves 
and grows, and even fattens. She cannot 
of course, change his delicate organisation, 
or prevent him having the quantum of 
teeth natural to the human race, nor can 
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she make their advent pleasanter, but she 
makes all the drawbacks to his small 
existence easier to bear. 

She manages to soothe him wonderfully 
when he is in pain, and if he persists, 
with an obstinacy that is in the Bramber 
blood, in exercising his lungs, she just 
carries him right away out of hearing of 
the paternal ears, and thus saves Lord 
Ennisford many a pang to his delicate 
tympanum. 

But the advantages and disadvantages of 
Bella's presence are very unequally balanced. 
The baby has his hours for sleeping like a 
little top, and in those hours, as husband 
and wife sit down together, they share each 
other's society with Bella. Lady Ennisford's 
heart rebels against this third presence more 
than she knows of — or if she does know — 
more than she would dare to acknowledge 
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to any living soul. She is of a timid char- 
acter, and would rather eat her heart out 
than complain to an outsider. It is not the 
mere fact of Bella being there, upon which 
she dwells, but upon the fact, to her un- 
accountable and painful, that her husband 
never appears the same to her with Bella's 
eyes looking on, as he is when they two 
happen to be quite alone. 

K he breaks out perchance into his old 
spontaneous warmth, she sees that he im- 
mediately checks himself, looks at his cousin 
to see how she bears it, and instantly 
addresses some propitiatory remark to 
her. 

It is just as if he was eternally asking 
Bella's pardon for being fond of his wife. 

She thinks it all well over, and arrives at 
the conclusion that she is not mistaken on 
the subject, for if her husband's words do 
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not convey the impression, his manner cer- 
tainly does. 

Herein, though little, Lady Ennisford is 
far from being profound or given to much 
thought, another psychological " why " rises 
up to torment her. 

" Why is George not the same to me in 
her presence?" she catches herself won- 
dering. " Is he afraid of her ? " 

But then the idea strikes her as prepos- 
terous, and she dashes it away angrily. 

With the episode of the photograph still 
in vivid remembrance, she shrinks from 
opening a new cause for discussion. It 
appears to her that if he is unconscious of 
wrong, he will feel her to be dreadfully sus- 
picious and unjust. Bella makes it still 
more difficult, she gushes over her hostess in 
a saccharine fashion ; she waits upon her, 

makes it her study to anticipate all her 
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little wants and wishes all in a sort of 
patronising, petting way, as if she were a 
child. To Lady Ennisford, who is by nature 
and breeding self helpful, such extreme 
service is officious and irksome, yet she dares 
not show her distaste to it for fear of beino- 
considered ungracious or ungrateful. 

" Why Bella seems quite your right hand, 
Frances! how on earth have you ever 
managed to get on without her ? " Lord 
Ennisford remarks, thoughtlessly ; but in the 
next instant he is vexed at his own folly, for 
Bella accepts the little outburst with a meek 
and deprecatory smile, that irritates him 
horribly, for he knows that she is of anything 
but a retiring or modest nature, and that 
she fully measures the amount of her own 
services. 

"Miss Grant does more than she ought to 
do," Lady Ennisford remarks, simply, and 
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a little formally. She cannot get over 
Miss Grant. 

The name of Bella always struggles with 
a ball in her throat for utterance, though 
she tries to say it to please her husband. 
He thinks her cold and uncivil now, but 
ventures on no remonstrance and Bella her- 
self feels that she does not hoodwink the 
object of her attention. 

How can she! when there is not a day 
on which she does not contrive to make her, 
Lady Ennisford, uncomfortable or unhappy. 
A sincere and truthful nature — no matter 
what its intellectual qualities may be — is 
never a match for a nature brimful of guile ; 

for if even by painful experience, the good 
nature finds out the weapons of the wicked 
one, it will not stoop to use them. 

There is nothing so hateful to Lady 
Ennisford as unnecessary mystery ; hints, 
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inuendos unfinished and unexplained always 
bewilder her, for if she has anything to say, 
she says it fully and frankly, and if it is 
best that it should not be said, she makes 
no reference to it. But Bella, like all women 
of her calibre, is replete with mystery. 
She hints of past episodes in Lord Ennis- 
ford's life of which his young wife has 
never dreamt, and infers that they were 
facts, which would cause infinite misery if 
their real nature were known. She insists 
on copying the MSS. of a three volume novel 
which Lord Ennisford has taken a freak to 
write, a first venture on the literary sea, on 
which he expends all his spare hours in the 
library, aided by Bella as an amanuensis. 

It is of course very fooUsh of Lady Ennis- 
ford to creep out of her warm comfortable 
bed and go, shivering the while, and close 
all the doors she can, so that she may not 
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hear those low tones of Bella's voice indulg- 
ing in a long discourse in spite of the copy- 
ing process. 

" I cannot bear all this much longer," 
Lady Ennisford whispers to herself pitifully, 
for she knows what the next day will bring 
her in the shape of hints. 

"Ennisford said •," followed by the 

sudden ejaculation, " But oh I must not! I 
promised him not I " 

" Not me ? " 

" No I But it was really nothing of con- 
sequence — only — so strange I " 

Bella" is a woman with a savage nature. 
She is savage and cruel in love, and savage 
and cruel in hate, and she possesses that rare 
and unenviable faculty of seeming to pay a 
compliment and in the same sentence making 
the subject of her praise appear to dis- 
advantage. She is prolific in such compli- 
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ments to her rival, as she always calls 
her inwardly ; and when the disparagement 
comes in, Lord Ennisford looks up startled 
and astonished that he has never seen his 
wife in that light before. 

Bella has also an odd way of fixing her 
cold, grey gleaming eyes on her victim, and, 
with what some poet calls " the silent smile 
of cold disparagement," makes her con- 
scious of a shoal of drawbacks personal and 
mental. 

There is no spirit — not even the bravest 
— that is bomb-proof against the constant 
stings of gnat-like remarks. The soul that 
can face a fierce assault undismayed 
sinks helpless under minute but per- 
petual tortures, even as the dropping of 
water wears out a stone. And poor Lady 
Ennisford, just when she most needs rest to 
regain her lost strength — lives in a tumult 
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of mental and spiritual conflict that con- 
sumes her vitality and makes recuperation 
absolutely impossible, and all the more 
because the conflict goes on in her own 
brain and bosom and she keeps it carefully 
hidden away from all eyes. 

" You must take Lady Ennisford away 
my lord," the doctor says one day, with 
grave eyes and voice. " She must have 
change of air and scene, at once." And 
Lord Ennisford listening to him, feels quite 
a shock; for, in spite of all his short- 
comings, he is really fond of his wife : 
fonder of her then he has ever been of 
any woman in his life 

" Don't let her take the child. She can 
do it no good at present and it can do her 
great harm. If you want her to live, my 
lord : you must take great care of her, 
you don't know how terribly weak she is," 
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Dr. Blendon says, abruptly and frankly: 
for he has been medical adviser to the 
Brambers for ages, and known the younger 
branches since their infancy. 

" I know she is far from strong," Lord 
Ennisford says, a tide of blood rushing 
to his heart and leaving his face very pale. 
" But you frighten me. What do you 
mean ? " 

"What I say! Lady Ennisford is very 
dehcate, take her away, have your honey- 
moon once again, and bring her back a 
new woman. K you don't, she'll die, my 
lord ! " 

" Good God ! " 

Striding into the house, he looks keenly 
at his wife's face, as she sits facing the 
light, neither working nor reading, but 
gazing out with listless eyes, and her little 
hands folded loosely on her lap. 
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It is surely true what the doctor says, 
she'll die : her face is dreadfully white and 
wan — ^her large brown eyes look double 
their normal size from the broad histre 
rings encircling them — her always slight 
figure is painful in its fragility. 

« She'll die." 

The words haunt him so, and at this 
moment, as she catches sight of him her 
lips part in the sweetest tenderest smile. 

Bella, her evil genius, is not present, 
and in a trice he has his arms round his 
wife — hiding his face on her hair so that 
she may not see the scare on his features. 

"My darling! old Blendon says you 
must have a change at once — and if you 
do, that you will come back as strong as 
ever. To think that my httle girl is so 
sick I " 

The last simple words are uttered in 
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such a tone of affection, as he draws her 
head on his breast, and the words and 
action are so unexpected and so rare now, 
alas! that Lady Ennisford does what she 
has a habit of doing, she weeps — but in 

joy- 

" There, Frances, pet, I wouldn't cry any 
more," he whispers, patting her softly on 
the back ; a soothing process which he has 
seen applied to his son and heir. "I 
agree with Bella that you do cry too much ! 
It keeps you weak ; and, darling, you don't 
look pretty when you cry — no woman does, 
out of a novel, you know! and I want 
you to look always pretty." 

"But I was never pretty, George, 
you knew that when you married me," 
she murmurs, dashing away at her eyes 
and choking back a rebellious sob or 
two. 
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"No! I didn't. I never saw a girl 
prettier then you can be if you would only 
stay so ! " 

" You don't know how much I wish I 
could, for your sake. Your wife ouglit to 
be so very beautiful, George," she says, 
looking up at his handsome face, handsomer 
still from the emotion which shines in his 
ultramarine eyes. 

" That's just what Bella was saying the 
other day, but in condemnation of what 
she calls my * born artist ' proclivities for 
lovely faces. But never mind about such 
nonsense, we'll go to the wilds of Scotland 
and have our honeymoon once again, 
the world - forgetting - by - the - world - forgot 
sort of thing — you know, my pet ! And I 
shall see the pretty roses come into these 
white cheeks and bask in the light of the 
brown eyes that I fell in love with under 
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the trees at Clavering. When shall you be 
ready to start ? " 

She thinks of the boy, and hesitates. 

" Must baby " she begins. 

"The boy must stay here; Bella will 
look after him better than you can. You 
must not have anything to trouble you — 
only mey' he says, positively, and in spite 
of the wrench it is to leave the child as 
he smiles down on her, she feels that it 
will be immense happiness to have him all 
her own with no woman to intermeddle 
with her joy. 

Once more — poor little fool ! 



END OF VOL. I. 
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